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Wartime Publications 


Regulations. of “What to Print” and What Not to Print 


From the Office of Censorship of the United States government in 
Washington, D. C., Taz LurHeran, and doubtless other similar publications 
in the United States, has received a “Code of Wartime Practices for the 
American Press.” It is-a release of sixteen pages and a cover, issued for 
guidance to publications on and after February 1, 1943, until modified by 
the Office of Censorship. 

It is stated that “the basic facts of voluntary press censorship remain 
unchanged. The first of these facts is that the outcome of the war is a 
matter of vital personal concern to the future of every American citizen. 
The second is that the security of our armed forces and even of our homes 
and our liberties will be weakened in greater or less degree by every dis- 
closure of information which will help the enemy.” 

A very simple rule relative to an analysis of the propriety of publishing 
news is expressed in the statement, “A maximum of accomplishment will be 
attained if editors will ask themselves with respect to any given detail, ‘Is 
this information I would like to have if I were the enemy?’ and then act 
accordingly.” 


Information Refused Concerning: 


“Tug general character and movements of United States Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps units, within or without the continental limits of the United 
States—their location, identity, or exact composition, equipment, or strength; 
destination, routes, and schedules; assembly for embarkation, prospective 
embarkation, or actual embarkation, and any such information regarding 
the troops of friendly nations on American soil. 

“Except for troops in training camps in the United States, members of 
the armed forces should not be identified with military or naval units or 
ships. In publishing addresses, use the War Department APO number or 
the Navy fleet post office, without any unit or ship identification.” 

The pamphlet continues with paragraphs cautioning against statements 
indicating “the identity, location, and movements of United States naval 
or merchant vessels, of neutral vessels, or vessels of nations opposing the 
Axis powers in any waters.” 

It is deemed liable to danger to give out information acquired through 
other than official channels concerning damages by enemy attacks or by 
attacks by air. 

The pamphlet informs its readers that “correspondents who accompany 
Army or Navy forces or are given special accrediting by the War or Navy 
Department to visit restricted areas in the United States” are pledged to 
“submit to censorship anything they write in zones of combat or restriction.” 
One finds also cautions relative to data on production, sabotage, weather, 
and the spread of rumors. 


Interviews and letters from zones of combat are presumed to have been_- 


“submitted before publication either to the Office of Censorship or the 
appropriate Army or Navy public relations officer nearest at hand.” 

Regulations have been adopted by the Office of Censorship concerning 
photographs and maps, concerning war prisoners, internees, and civilian 
prisoners. 

Some idea of the extent to which the code of censorship has been 
developed, doubtless by experiences, is indicated by the fact that eight pages 
are required to tabulate subjects relative to which rulings and information 


have been drafted. This index is published in order that persons desiring , 


advice can obtain it by application to the Office of Censorship in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The communication speaks gratefully of the co-operation which has 
been received in the past and expresses the hope that it will be continued 
in the future. 
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The Rev. Henry Eyster Horn 


President of Marion College | 


Tue Board of Trustees of Marion | 
Junior College is happy to announce | 
the acceptance of the presidency of | 
the college by the Rev. Henry E. ~ 
Horn, pastor of Immanuel Lutheran | 
Church of Burholme, Philadelphia. | 
Mr. Horn will succeed the beloved © 
Dr. Hugh Rhyne whose untimely | 


death last fall was a great blow. © 


Mr. Horn is the son of the late Dr. | 
William M. Horn, so well known as | 
Lutheran student pastor at Cornell | 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., and grand- 7 
son of Dr. Edward Traill Horn and | 


of Dr. Henry Eyster Jacobs. He re- 


ceived his education at Cornell Uni- | 


versity, and at the Philadelphia The- 


ological Seminary where he was fel- | 
low for two years after graduation in 
1936. Since this time, Mr. Horn has © 
been very successful in his pastorate — 
at Immanuel, especially with young — 
people. During this short pastorate, — 


he has become well known through- 


out the Philadelphia Conference of | 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, — 


and has been student pastor at 
Princeton University. 


In 1939 Mr. Horn was joined in : 


marriage to Miss Catherine Stainken 


of Brooklyn, N. Y., an alumna of © 
Cornell and a member of the Uni- | 
versity’s Mortar Board and Phi © 
Kappa Phi Societies. During her | 
student days she was in active con- § i; 
nection with the Lutheran Church. | 


There are three children. 
The: call to Marion College will 


bring to this post one who has had | 


some experience in education, and 
yet is the most youthful of our Lu- 


theran college presidents. Marion — 
is the only Junior College in the | 


United. Lutheran Church. 
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Ready With Aid - 


THINGS are happening these days and not all of them are destructive. 
A great deal of building is in process: not all of it can be classified as 
required by the war. People are moving, but they are not all in step with 
military discipline and en route to zones of conflict. It is reported that 
twenty million people are living on what ten years ago were farms, 
vacant lots, by-ways, and open areas near industrial plants. But this 
segment of the population, huge as it is, includes only those whose post 
office addresses have changed since 1940. Probably one hundred million 
—all except such as are children or childish—are mentally and emo- 
tionally loosened from former connections and caught in the traverse 
from one social order to another in process of development. 

It is interesting and profitable to give the Church the benefit of 
close observance in these days. Some people worry a bit about the pro- 
gram and activities of the representatives of Christ on this troubled 
earth. As far as news circulated by press, platform, and broadcast give 
visibility to religion, you might decide that its steward, the Church, had 
taken refuge in the darkness of inactivity or gone out of business “for 
the duration.” But any such conclusion would be a grave error. With 
as much or more consecration than it showed the world in less troubled 
periods of time, Ecclesia, basket of relief and energizing gifts on her arm, 
is “going about doing good.” Her messengers directly or indirectly are 
on board ships at sea and with troops on land. Her letters go to lonely 
husbands, brothers, and lovers “from the Aleutians to the Solomons, from 
Belfast to Chungking.” On her honor rolls are the names of sons and 
daughters of the congregations, and their safe return after victory has 
been won is the emotion-laden petition of every public service. 

Nor is Ecclesia satisfied with these chiefly martial obligations. Inves- 
tigations are in process in munitions and industrial centers to learn how 
to establish congregational connections. These either will dissolve with 
the passing of the emergency or become established, self-dependent, 
congregations. 

Nor have the routine ministries of the Church been neglected. The 
services of worship and instruction continue, not as usual, but as adjusted 
to conditions. The sick are visited; the mourning are comforted, and 
legions of folk bewildered by the complications of wartime are counseled 
and aided. The revelations of divine love and power are proclaimed. 
Ecclesia is alert to give aid. 
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Eating in Lent 

Roman CATHOLICS in various sec- 
tions of the country will not be re- 
quired to keep the usual Lenten fast 
this year. The problem of finding 
adequate meat substitutes is too 
tough. The obligation to abstain from 
meat on Fridays 
and certain im- 
portant days such 
as Ash Wednes- 
day, is still in 
force. 

In the St. Louis 
archdiocese, Arch- 
bishop Glennon 
declared that under authority 
granted by the Pope in 1941, the tra- 
ditional Lenten fast will be dis- 
pensed with until after the war “be- 
cause of the peculiar circumstances 
brought about by the rationing of 
food and the difficulty of obtaining 
certain foodstuffs.” 

Fasting rules will be relaxed in 
Chicago for one year. Modified rules 
have been announced in New Mex- 
ico. In the diocese of Springfield, 
Illinois, Bishop Griffin urges church 
members to make “compensate sac- 
rifices” for the dispensation regard- 
ing food regulations. All men in the 
armed forces are exempt. 

Some sections of the country, 
notably New York City, will not be 
granted any relaxation of the rules. 


Delaware Again 

DELAWARE, OHIO, is in process of 
becoming the peace center of Amer- 
ica. The conference there last March 
on planning a just and durable peace 
has been reported throughout the 
American churches more widely 
than any other gathering of the year. 

A second Delaware conference has 
just been held, March 8-12, with 250 
church leaders in attendance. Key- 
note address was by Vice-president 
Henry A. Wallace on “The Century 
of the Common Man.” 

The objective of these conferences 
is creation of concern regarding the 
principles of peace among the church 
people of the world. Dr. Walter W. 
Van Kirk, secretary of the Federal 
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Council’s commission on peace plans, 
believes that so far not more than 
one church in twenty has held a 
meeting to discuss peace prospects. 


More Money 

Art least a little of the enormous 
quantity of cash now circulating in 
America is finding its way into 
church collection plates. 

The United Brethren Church re- 
ports an increase of $838,839 in 
church contributions over the pre- 
vious year; the total received for all 
purposes being $6,306,349. There 
has been a 21 per cent gain in the 
number of persons giving one-tenth 
of their income to the church. 

The Lutheran Synod of Missouri 
exceeded its benevolence budget of 
$1,900,000 by nearly $50,000, Dr. 
John Behnken announced. The 
Northern Baptist Convention has 
cash receipts of $615,000 for its 
World Emergency Fund, $15,000 
above the goal set. A $700,000 fund 
will be sought this year. 

The United Church of Canada re- 
ceived in the last year nearly 
$1,500,000 for its missionary, educa- 
tional, and social service program, a 
gain of $30,000. 

Benevolence receipts of the Re- 
formed Church are already $50,000 
in excess of the previous fiscal year, 
with three months to go before the 
books close. 


Going to College 

Tue failure of Christian youth to 
attend Christian colleges is troubling 
the Rev. T. Raymond Allston, Pres- 
byterian leader. Lethargy on the 
part of pastors, parents, church 
school teachers is responsible, he 
says. 

There are 500,000 Presbyterian 
young people of high school and col- 
lege age, Dr. Allston says. “Why do 
not more of these 500,000 Presby- 
terian youth find their way to the 
dormitories and lecture halls of 
Presbyterian colleges—last bulwark 
of our church education system? 

“Tf our Presbyterian colleges are 
worthy of the prayers, blood, sweat, 


and sacrifice that have been built 
into them by the Church; if they are 
the builders of Christian leadership 
that their record shows them to be, 
they are deserving of the uncondi- — 
tional loyalty of the Church. 
“Unless pastors, youth leaders and 
parents see to it that our young peo- | 
ple come to know about their own — 
institutions of higher learning, they © 
will develop little interest in de- 
veloping an intelligent loyalty to the 
church and to its institutions. On 
these things hang much of the future 
leadership of church and state.” 


The Bible in Salt Water 


Tue American Bible Society has 
completed experiments on keeping 
Bibles dry in salt water. A New 
Testament, in a special waterproof 
package, was kept under water for 
days, and stood the test perfectly. 

Object of this research is to pro- 
vide a Bible in the proper container 
to be added to the standard equip- 
ment of every lifeboat and raft used 
on merchant marine ships. No ship 
will put to sea without being so 
equipped, if present plans prevail. 

Admiral E. S. Land, head of the 
War Shipping Administration, has 
indicated willingness to accept the 
offer of the Bible Society to provide 
the waterproof Bibles for emergency 
use of any man set adrift in a life- 
boat from a sinking merchantman. 


New Catechism in Norway 


A CATECHISM written by Sigmund 
Feyling, secretary of state in the 
Quisling government in Norway, has 
been ordered put in use in schools, | 
according to a wire from Stockholm 
received by Religious News Service. 

On the cover of the book is Quis- 
ling’s “sun cross.” The concluding 
statement of the catechism reads, 
“Like the sun, Jesus is the great 
source of light to mankind. To the 
Norwegian people, the sun has long | 
been akin to a messenger from God. — 
Now the ancient sun cross symbol | 
shall once more unite the people of © 
Norway to God and their father- 
land.” - 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


A Statement, sponsored by our 
FCC, presents what may be taken as 
an encouraging view of recent re- 
actions among the Christians of 
Japan. However obscure the action 
taken may seem in certain details, 
it indicates that the external union 
of various Christian denominations, 
effected under pressure of the Im- 
perial government during 1940, into 
a national church, has been modified, 
if not abandoned. The change is in- 
dicated in the new general title— 
“Nippon Kirisuto Hyo” (Christianity 
of Japan) rather than the national- 
istic significance of “Nipponese 
Christianity.” The former eleven 
blocs made up of thirty-four denom- 
inations in the original union are 
dissolved. The major part of the 
Episcopal Church of Japan, which 
heretofore remained aloof, has en- 
tered the new body. The YMCA and 
the Association of Women’s Temper- 
ance Unions, will also be a part of 
the new Church of Christ of Japan. 
More particulars of the change 
would be desirable, inasmuch as it 
is stated that the change has been 
due to “outside pressure.” 


The British “Tommy” has just 
completed his first year of adult edu- 
cation. An experimental “Army 
Bureau of Current Affairs” has 
proved a surprising success. The 
program has consisted of weekly dis- 
cussions between the men and their 
officers on world events, occasional 
lectures on varied subjects, “Infor- 
mation Please” types of entertain- 
ment and a wide range of exhibitions 
and demonstrations. The project, 
now past the experimental stage, is 
made compulsory for a regimental 
officer to spend at least one work- 
ing-hour a week leading a discussion 
group with his men. These periods 
are proving mutually beneficial to 
the officers and men. The explana- 
tion given for the experiment is that 
many of the soldiers were too young 
in 1939, the beginning of the war, to 
know what it was all about. Later it 
was recognized that “the soldier of 
today must be mentally alert as well 
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” 


as physically able.” Those who sur- 
vive the war will be better prepared 
to help intelligently in the building 
of a new world. 


Our Ambassador to Spain, C. J. H. 
Hayes, in a speech inspired from our 
Department of State, recently as- 
sured General Franco that the 
U. S. A. had no intention to under- 
mine his regime. This, of course, was 
intended to encourage Franco to 
hold Spain neutral, but’ there is a 
stronger internal force to that end; 
the Spanish authorities simply do 
not believe the Axis can win, much 
as they would prefer it. This is 
shown by Franco’s Axis-minded 
outlook in matters of state, and the 
fact that he sent a Spanish “Blue 
Division” to fight for the Germans 
on the Russian front. Word from 
that source is one reason why 
Franco thinks the Axis will not win; 
the other is the African front at his 
very doors. Ambassador Hayes in- 
timated that the form of Spain’s 
government will be left to the people 
after peace is established. That could 
hardly be welcome news to Franco, 
because he knows a free vote would 
oust his imposed government. He 
still holds from 300,000 to 500,000 
Spanish Republicans in prison, and 
20,000 more are still in custody in 
the Vichy concentration camps still 
operating in Algiers and Morocco, 
refugees to France and afterward 
deported to satisfy Franco. 


Air Dangers to our aviators are 
not confined to enemy assaults or 
faulty structure. Bombardment by 
birds, overtaken or crossing the path 
of the plane and smashed to death 
against the windshield, offers a dis- 
tinct menace. A story was recently 
told of a bird whose body drove 
through a windshield, punched a 
hole in the metal bulkhead of the 
pilot’s compartment, traveled the 
length of the plane and burst through 
the rear wall into the baggage com- 
partment. The incident, though 
unique, does not stand alone. Hence 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
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tion set the Westinghouse Labora- 
tories to work to discover protective 
measures. This resulted in a three- 
ply windshield of “sandwich” de- 
sign, a resilient sheet of plastic being 
the “ham” of the product. This 
proved much stronger than an all- 
glass shield of equal or greater thick- 
ness. During the tests the new de- 
sign was bombarded with dead 
chickens and turkeys fired from com- 
pressed-air guns; it stood the test. 


Hereafter, so the American Bible 
Society has arranged, each lifeboat 
and raft on our merchant vessels will 
carry a New Testament wrapped in 
a waterproof container, “an envelope 
of stout oil-paper lined with lead and 
cellophane,” and guaranteed to re- 
main dry even if submerged for days 
in water. The reason for this provi- 
sion is thrilling. It is due to the ex- 
perience and testimony of Sergeant 
John Bartek, the young radio en- 
gineer who was wrecked with Cap- 
tain Rickenbacker and his crew, and 
marooned on a raft for three weeks 
in the Pacific. He had a New Testa- 
ment with him, and what its message 
did for the castaways is recorded in 
Bartek’s words: “Without the Bible 
we might have given up. But every 
so often we’d run across a passage 
that would force hope back into us 
like a dry sponge in a basin of 
water.” 


Regimentation has reached such a 
peak of perfection in the occupied 
countries that it is said “not even a 
flea can profiteer—without the 
Fuehrer’s permission.” This is re- 
vealed with unconscious humor by 
Aneta, the Dutch News Agency 
(February 12) in a report of a new 
detailed scale of prices regulating 
amusements at carnivals and fairs. 
The tunnel of love rates so low in the 
esteem of the authorities that it 
merits only a six-cent ceiling. A 
roller-coaster ride rises to a fifteen- 
cent rate. A front seat to see the 
performing fleas is set at twelve 
cents. Nothing is said about the ra- 
tion limitations for the fleas. 


Fourteen Hours 


| 


at Missioning 


Sunday in the British Guiana Mission Field and 


Pastor Rohlfing’s Introduction 


By H. R. 


BREAKING in a missionary may be 
somewhat like breaking in a new 
pair of shoes—a bit painful at first, 
to the new missionary. We are afraid 
this was the case recently in your 
British Guiana mission. 
But the man in question 
stood his initiation well: 
he’s a “regular” now. 

Pastor E. F. Rohlfing 
came to us in January 
1943, a most welcome and 
much-needed addition to 
our mission staff. He came 
not as a greenhorn, for he 
had served in the United 
States for some years, in- 
cluding work under the 
Board of American Mis- 
sions. Even so, some of 
the things he encountered 


in British Guiana were REV. E. F. ROHLFING, 
Newest Missionary in 


South America 


distinctly different. 

First, there were intro- 
ductions to sugar estate 
managers. In the parish Pastor 
Rohlfing is serving along the coast 
east of Georgetown in Demerara 
County, much of the work is done 
among the East Indian people living 
on the sugar estates. The system is 
a paternalistic one, described by one 
planter himself as a “plantocracy.” 
Sugar is king in British Guiana. So 
it is wise for Pastor Rohlfing to meet 
the managers of the estates he will 
contact. The experiences were de- 
cidedly pleasant. We were treated 
with the utmost courtesy, and 
learned that one of the managers 
visited, who lives in a _ beautiful 
home, is the son of a missionary from 
Scotland to Tibet, Asia, and was 
born in Tibet. We feel sure that such 
a man will have a warm spot in his 
heart for Christian missions. 


THE BIG DAY 


But Sunday was the big day. Pas- 
tor Rohlfing got as rough a time of 
it as he is ever likely to get. We set 
out at 8 A. M. by train from George- 
town, ecclesiastical equipment and 
luneh in bags, and our cycles loaded 
on the “goods van” of the tired, over- 
crowded little train. We found our- 
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selves sitting opposite (the seats are 
arranged in twos facing each other) 
a young East Indian couple, out for 
a day’s holiday, the girl looking like 
a brown version of Simone Simon 
of film fame. 

It took our poor little 
train nearly three hours 
to cover thirty-two miles 
—and all on the level. We 
got off at a country “plat- 
form,” with a mile to ride 
by cycle. Just then the 
wind began to blow. It 
blew in from the sea with 
such fury that at times we 
felt as though we on our 
bicycles would go riding 
through the air like 
witches on broomsticks. 
And then it began to rain. 
We finally made the 

shelter of a small East 

Indian home, our imme- 
diate destination. Mr. and 
Mrs. Chinidas kindly throw open 
their little home whenever the pastor 
comes, and let him use it as a sac- 
risty. For next door is our little 
thatch-roof chapel in which Holy 
Family congregation worships. 

We put on our vestments in the 
house and prepared the elements for 
the Sacraments, and as soon as the 
wind and rain subsided scurried over 
to the chapel—a framework of small 
tree branches, coming down to about 
four feet from the ground at the 
eaves, thatch roof, no sides, the altar 
end woven shut with palm branches, 
a dirt floor. It is possibly ten feet 
wide and eighteen feet long. Into 
this about sixty people had crowded. 
Mats on the earthen floor in front of 
the altar-table made it possible to 
kneel without becoming too soiled. 

The service was a long one, includ- 
ing the celebration of Holy Com- 
munion, greetings to and from the 
new pastor, baptism of three babies, 
and confirmation of three adults 


whom Student Catechist Andrew 


Bowen had prepared. But it was a 
fine service. ; 

After this two-hour effort we re- 
freshed ourselves with cocoanut 


water at the Chinidas home, packed — 
our belongings, and prepared to set — 
out again. But not until we had re- — 
ceived the petitions and requests 
from the good people of Fairfield and — 
vicinity that follow: (1) Please send — 
us some more benches. We explained _ 
that we could not afford it now, but — 
as soon as possible, yes. 


a station platform at Fairfield (their — 
village). The people were sure that 


if a pastor—especially a white man— { 


would ask the railway department, 


a platform would immediately be § 
placed there! We promised to pre- | 
pare a written petition and to sign § 
it with them. (3) Would the pastor § 
please do something about a mad- § 
man who lives in the village, who | 
threatens his own parents and others | 


with violence, and who goes berserk ; 
and kills cows? We promised to ‘ 
bring it to the attention of the super- | 


intendent of the mental hospital, for | 


it is obviously a case for him ‘to © 
handle. 


THE RETURN TRIP 


Time to leave the interested and 
interesting people of Fairfield and 
Holy Family congregation. But we 
have six miles to ride on our cycles 
to catch the return train to George- 
town which leaves from Mahaica at 
4 P. M. Six miles wouldn’t be such 
a bad ride, even in a tropical mid- 
day; but this day turned out blessed 


with wind and rain. The wind © 


threatened to blow us off the road 
more than once, and the weeks of 
rainy weather had turned the red 
dirt road into a muddy trail. Nice 
riding, each of us with a small suit- 
case to handle in the bargain. We 
made it, but even our wives would 
hardly have recognized us at the end 
of it. Mahaica and its dirty little 
“first-class” waiting room seemed 
like heaven. For here we ate our 
lunch. And of course the key broke — 
which was to have opened our tin of 
corned beef, so we gouged a hole in 
it with a fork and our hands. Two 
stray dogs and two stray cats joined 
us for lunch. We looked just like two 
Saint Francises of Assisi. 

Finally the train and the luxury 
of relaxing on the more or less soft 
seat in a first-class compartment. We 
had just gotten settled down in a 
somewhat horizontal position when 
the guard (conductor, to you) en- 
tered. After punching our passes he 

(Continued on page 30) 
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(2) Please § 
ask the railway department to erect | 


In the Main Attractive 


Georgia-Alabama Synod Finds Face Mirrored 


In Its Activities 


WHEN the Georgia-Alabama Synod 
met in its eighty-third annual con- 
vention in Holy Trinity Church, 
Springfield, Georgia, the Rev. J. 
Virgil Addy pastor, due considera- 
tion was given to the cause of Chris- 
tian missions. Although not deliber- 
ately planned, this might have been 
expected with Dr. L. S. G. Miller, 


Secretary Addy, President Yost and Dr. 


veteran missionary to Japan and 
acting pastor of the synod’s young- 
est mission congregation “for the 
duration,” with the address on the 
second evening of the meeting by 
Dr. Edwin Moll, general secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions 
(Dr. Moll also lending a definite 
missionary spirit to the entire meet- 
ing by the very fact of his presence) , 
and with Dr. Grady Cooper, mis- 
sionary to China and special guest at 
the meeting, speaking on China. Add 
also that thirteen of the thirty-one 
congregations receive aid in some 
form from the Board of American 
Missions, and it becomes logical that 
missions could have no other than 
first place in this synod’s considera- 
tions. 

And not merely in the official 
meeting of synod. The treasurer re- 
ported that 93.3 per cent was paid on 
apportionment by the congregations 
in 1942; and 95.1 per cent was paid 
on the quotas for the synod’s jointly 
owned and operated institutions. For 
Lutheran World Action, Georgia- 
Alabama led all the synods in the 
U. L. C. A. in its not too good 
record by contributing 115 per cent 
of its quota. He also reported that 
considerably more than half of the 
two-year pledges on the Newberry 
College emergency fund has been 
paid. 
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With such reports on the work of 
the past year, it was logical that the 
election of officers should result in 
the return of those who have already 
served well: President, Dr. John L. 
Yost; secretary, the Rev. J. Virgil 
Addy; treasurer, Dr. R. L. Gnann; 
statistician, Mr. D. E. Wilson. These, 
with Dr. C. A. Linn and Mr. C. 
Bowers Gnann (also re- 
elected), constitute the 
Executive Committee to 
transact synod’s ad_ in- 
terim business. 


OFFICIAL VISITOR HEARD 


The convention sermon 
was delivered by Dr. Wal- 
ton H. Greever on the 
opening evening on the 
text Ephesians 4: 21, “As 
the truth is in Jesus.” On the fol- 
lowing morning, by special order as 
the official representative of the 
U. L. C. A., Dr. Greever spoke in his 
usual challenging manner of the 
need for loyalty to Christ, to His 
Word, and to the Church; of matters 
of historic significance from the 
Louisville Convention; of Lutheran 
World Action in 1943; 
and of the Year Book. 
In speaking parting 
words at the close of the 
meeting, he commended 
the missionary character 
of the convention as in- 
dicating clarity of 
thought and devotion to 
fundamental purposes in 
the midst of confusing 
noises and distractions. 

The devotional periods 
were conducted by the 
writer, designated con- 
vention chaplain. His 
stated purpose was not 
to preach to preachers, 
but to direct helpful de- 
votional thoughts for those who 
usually direct the devotional lives of 
others. 

Words of greeting were spoken by 
the Rev. Karl W. Kinard, recently 
elected full-time president of the 
South Carolina Synod; and by Chap- 
lain A. C. Baughman from Camp 


Greever 


Dr. L. S. G. Miller and 
Dr. Edwin Moll 


Gordon, Augusta, Ga., who spoke in 
behalf of Dr. R. H. Gerberding, pres- 
ident of the Synod of the Northwest 
and official U. L. C. A. representa- 
tive to Georgia-Alabama in 1942. 


A PROSPEROUS YEAR 


The jointly owned institutions had 
favorable reports to present. The re- 
port of the Southern Seminary was 
given by President E. C. Cooper, 
who announced the acquisition of 
two additional residences as faculty 
homes and the possibilities for ex- 
panding the seminary’s services to 
the Church. The Newberry College 
report was presented by Dr. R. A. 
Goodman of the college faculty. As 
with other church colleges, New- 
berry is operating an accelerated 
program and lending her facilities in 
every possible way to the training 
program of the nation in the various 
branches of military service. 

The Lowman Home report was 
presented by the Rev. Wynne C. 
Boliek, president of the Board, who 
spoke of the encouraging accomplish- 
ments in the past year and also of 
the immediate needs of the institu- 
tion. The Rev. T. A. Graves, service 
pastor in Savannah, and former 
superintendent of the Orphan Home 
at Salem, Va., represented the Or- 
phan Home. He made an earnest 
appeal for expanded support for the 
institution to enable it to meet its 
needs on increased costs. 

Mr. Harry Hodges, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the 
Board of Ministerial 
Pensions and Relief, pre- 
sented the Pension Plan, 
giving helpful explana- 
tions and answering 
questions. 


INTERPRETATIONS AND 
COMPARISONS 

Reports of committees 
indicated a keen aware- 
ness of the need for 
greater efficiency in the 
various services rendered 
by the Church. The first 
indication of this spirit 
was in the introduction 
to the president’s report, where he 
stated, “These are days when every- 
thing seems to tend toward a crisis. 
But it is not the first crisis the 
Church has faced. The Christian 
movement was born in a crisis; it 
was born for a crisis; and a new dis- 
covery of Christ and His spiritual 
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resources will be more than sufficient 
to meet the demands of these crit- 
ical times. This is a day of tremen- 
dous opportunity and responsibility 
for the Church of Christ.” It found 
its climax perhaps in the report of 
the Committee on Social Missions 
presented by Dr. C. A. Linn, in 
which it was cited that the increase 
in support for social mission institu- 
tional work during the past ten years 
has been 105 per cent while the in- 
crease in church membership in the 
synod has been only 12 per cent— 
and then a stirring challenge for 
greater emphasis on evangelism. 


In the report of the Committee on 
Parish and Church School, pre- 
sented by the writer, it was indicated 
that the synod has need to give 
greater attention to the children of 
the church and to leadership educa- 
tion. Against the destructive impact 
of war on active disciples of Christ 
is the next generation’s vigor. The 
Examining Committee’s report was 
presented by the Rev. T. H. Weeks. 
Mr. Herbert Pund Stelling of Au- 
gusta, a senior at the Southern Sem- 
inary, was presented and accepted 
for ordination. He has received and 
accepted a call. 


Unity and Determination 


The 139th Convention of the United Synod of 


North Carolina Reported by L. 


THE United Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of North Carolina meeting in 
the same city, Salisbury, and with 
the same congregation, St. John, 
P. D. Brown, D.D., pastor, where the 
United Synod was formed in 1921, 
made new records. Dr. Jacob L. 
Morgan, who has served as president 
since the merger, presided. The 
weather was ideal, the attendance 
excellent, the reports encouraging, 
the spirit one of unity and deter- 
mination, and the host most gracious. 

At the opening session on Feb- 
ruary 23 the Rev. F. L. Conrad and 
the Rev. B. E. Petrea conducted The 
Service and administered the Holy 
Communion. The president preached 
a challenging sermon on “What Is 
Our Church Like?” He appealed for 
a church like the householder in the 
Parable of Laborers in the Vineyard, 
always enlisting men in the soul- 
saving service of Christ. He said, 
“The last message and commission of 
Christ to go into all the world has 
never been canceled. The church 
must take the initiative and be on 
the offensive for Him.” 


DR. GREEVER IN THE DARK 

Dr. Walton H. Greever, secretary 
of the United Lutheran Church, was 
the official representative of the 
Church. His presence and his mes- 
sage were profitable, pleasing and 
challenging. While he was speaking 
Wednesday evening we experienced 
a statewide blackout, but he went on 
with his message in the dark. Dr. 
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Greever reviewed significant acts 
and trends of the Louisville conven- 
tion, pointing out improved relation- 
ships with other Lutheran bodies in 
America and with other denomina- 
tions. He expressed the belief that 
there are definite trends and acts 
toward ultimate unity of all Luther- 
ans in America. 

Dr. Greever made a strong appeal 
for “special emphasis this year upon 
the inner life of the church, asking 
that we give prior liens on our loyal- 
ties to Christ in order to meet the 
needs of the world.” In listing these 
loyalties he stressed three: 1. “To 
Our Lord and Saviour; 2. to His 
Word, the Complete Gospel; 3. to His 
Church and Commission.” “The only 
limitation,” he said, “to that commis- 
sion is, ‘to all people.’” He pointed 
out that neither war, nor famine, 
nor needs at home, nor anything else 
dare stop this work. “We must give 
expression to these loyalties in wor- 
ship, in daily living and in bearing 
witness, and in maintaining our nor- 
mal programs, and also in meeting 
the emergencies, neither at the ex- 
pense of the other.” 

It was during his appeal for the 
Million-dollar Fund for Lutheran 
World Action that the blackout 
came. He expressed the confident 
hope that our Church will easily se- 
cure its share in this amount. He 
named the different causes for which 
the fund will be used and urged that 
there is not one of them that we dare 
omit. This appeal will come in May. 


REAL PROGRESS 

All the way from the report of the ~ 
president, which revealed a year of 
unusual activity and progress, down — 
to the last report there was a definite © 
note of rejoicing and progress. For — 
the first time in the history of synod — 
every congregation of the 165 met its © 
apportionment in full. There were a 
few minor adjustments, but the 
budget of $60,000 was overpaid by — 
$142. Church institutions received — 
their full budgeted amounts. The — 
receipts were divided on a 50-50 
basis with the United Lutheran 
Church. 

The statistician revealed that there 
were gains of 557 in baptized, 707 in 
confirmed and 199 in communing 
membership. There was a loss in 
Sunday school and Young People’s 
work. The total receipts in benev- 
olences, apportioned and unappor- 
tioned, amounted to $131,823 which 
is $15,000 more than the previous 
year. The largest amount of any 
year in the history of synod was re- 
ceived in 1942. Total congregational 
expenditures amounted to $634,000, 
an increase of $34,000, and the re- 
duction in congregational debts was 
$66,000. The per capita gifts for all 
benevolence was $5.56, for total ex- 
penditures $26.76. 

A budget of $70,000 for 1944 was 
adopted. This is an increase | of 
$10,000 over 1943. It is to be divided 
on a 50-50 basis for the first $60,000 
in receipts, and a ratio of 3 to 4 for 
the remaining $10,000; the larger 
amount going to the United Lu- 
theran Church. This marks the first 
step toward doing what was decided 
at the 1942 convention to work to- 
ward laying an apportionment, in- 
cluding the full apportionment of 
the United Lutheran Church. 


HOME MISSIONS ON THE MARCH 
Mr. H. E. Isenhour reporting for 
the Mission Committee presented 
one new congregation for reception 
into synod—Bethel, East Salisbury. 
This work was begun in the summer 
of 1942 by Seminarian Vance 
Daniels, who will be graduated in 
May and thus be eligible to ordina- 
tion. They were helped by congre- 
gations in Rowan County, and 
erected a chapel free from debt, and 
now occupy it. They have 92 con- 
firmed members and 140 baptized 
members. They*have received sev- 
eral members above seventy years 
old by adult baptism. He also stated 
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that all mission work of the synod is 
now in good financial condition and 
doing splendid work, also that pre- 
liminary work is being done to start 
missions in other centers of the state. 
The Home Mission program of the 
synod is on the march. 


INSTITUTIONS 

All reports from church institu- 
tions revealed healthy financial con- 
ditions. These were represented in 
.person by Dr. P. E. Monroe, pres- 
ident, and Dr. M. L. Stirewalt, chair- 
man of the Board of Lenoir Rhyne 
College; Dr. E. C. Cooper, president, 
and Dr. Charles J. Shealy, chairman 
of the Board of the Seminary; the 
Rev. Wynne C. Boliek, chairman of 
the Board of the Lowman Home, and 
Mr. T. C. Rohrbaugh, superintendent 
of the Orphan Home. The seminary 
has received $30,000 in special gifts 
sin the last two months. 


Contributory Pension Plan Discussed 

Mr. Harry Hodges, executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Ministerial Pen- 
sions and Relief, ably presented the 
plan for pensions and then held an 
open discussion. The Contributory 
Plan was not well received. Growing 
out of the discussion a special resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted the next 
morning stating that the synod ex- 
presses itself in favor of pensions being 
equal to all pensioners, and as favor- 
ing the securing of funds necessary to 
supplement the present income from 
the endowment up to $600 per annum 
for ministers, $400 for widows, and $200 
for children by laying a special pen- 
sions and relief apportionment on all 
United Lutheran congregations. Dr. 
F. P. Cauble offered a resolution in- 
structing the Executive Committee of 
synod to study a plan for equalizing 
ministers’ salaries and for setting the 
minimum salary for all ministers who 
are pastors of a congregation at $1,500. 
It was unanimously adopted. Previous 
to this several laymen had appealed for 
an adjustment upward of salaries. 


Elections 

The Rev. F. L. Conrad, secretary; 
the Rev. B. E. Petrea, statistical secre- 
tary; and Mr. Charles S. Heilig, treas- 
urer, were re-elected. The Rev. L. 
Boyd Hamm and Dr. H. A. Fisher were 
re-elected to the Executive Committee 
of synod. 

Other elections were: Mission Com- 
mittee, S. W. Hahn, D.D., and Mr. 
P. M. Barger. Ministerial Education, 
the Rev. S. L. Sox and Prof. H. C. 
Miller. Archivist, Prof. M. L. Stirewalt, 
Jr. Lowman Home Board, the Rev. 
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L. E. Blackwelder and Mr. S. A. 
Mauney. Lenoir Rhyne College Board, 
the Rev. John L. Morgan, L. A. Thomas, 
D.D., the Rev. J. L. Thornburg and 
Messrs. W. K. Mauney, J. C. Sigmon, 
W. B. Rhyne and L. L. Minges. Sem- 
inary Board, P. D. Brown, D.D. and the 
Rev. C. N. Yount. Orphan Home Board, 
the Rev. B. J. Wessinger and Mr. T. P. 
Rhyne. 


Fiftieth Anniversary 

E. H. Kohn, Ph.D., D.D., was hon- 
ored upon the celebration of his fiftieth 
anniversary to the gospel ministry. He 
is now in his thirty-first year as pastor 


E. H. Kohn, Ph.D., D.D. 


at Mount Holly. The necrologist re- 
ported no deaths among the clergy 
during 1942. 


Missionaries and Visitors 

Dr. A. J. Stirewalt, missionary to 
Japan, was heard concerning the work 
in Japan when he was repatriated on 
“The Gripsholm.” Dr. L. Grady Cooper, 
who came on the same ship from China, 
spoke of the work in China. 

Many visitors from neighboring 
synods attended the sessions, among 
them Dr. John L. Yost, president of the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod; E. Z. Pence, 
D.D., retiring president of the South 
Carolina Synod; the Rev. Karl W. 
Kinard, president of the South Caro- 
lina Synod; Dr. R. Homer Anderson, 
superintendent of the Virginia Synod; 
and Service Center Pastor Weng from 
Fayetteville. 


Memorial Service 

By special order time was devoted 
to a Memorial Service for the members 
of the synod who had given their lives 
in the service of our country. This 
service was conducted at noon Thurs- 
day by Chaplains C. Ross Ritchie, John 
D. Barringer, retired Chaplain John 
Hall, and the Rev. W. B. Freed, who 
gave the address. There were fourteen 
men on the incomplete list. 


The Rev. V. R. Cromer offered a res- 
olution asking synod’s officers to wire 
the U. S. Senators from North Caro- 
lina a message requesting that all re- 
ligious bodies receive the same treat- 
ment in the matter of the deferment of 
candidates for the ministry of the 
Church. It was unanimously passed. 

Attendance up to the last minute was 
good. The general impression among 
delegates was that it was one of the 
best conventions of the synod. Time and 
place of the next convention were left 
in the hands of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Concerning Gettysburg 
College 


Since the recent announcement that 
Gettysburg College has been selected 
as one of the schools for the training of 
Army Aviation Cadets, the rumor has 
spread that the college will no longer 
accept regular non-military students. 
It is President Hanson’s wish that this 
false impression be corrected. 

He has specifically stated that re- 
gardless of the presence of aviation 
cadets on the campus, the college will 
continue to offer liberal arts courses to 
its regular students, both male and fe- 
male. The entire curriculum now being 
offered ‘will be continued. There will 
be no reduction in the scope of the 

work; and the high standard of the 
work will be maintained. 

The program and the actual class at- 


_ tendance of the military group and the 


student body will remain separate. This 
should indicate that there will be prac- 
tically no interference with the normal 
routine of the college. 

It was also announced by Dr. Hanson 
that the college will definitely continue 
the Women’s Division, and that it plans 
for a summer and fall enrollment equal 
to that of the current school year. 

The opening of the 1943 summer ses- 
sion of the college will take place June 
8. It will consist of two six-week terms 
and will close September 4. The 1943- 
1944 school year is scheduled to open 
September 23. GerorcE F. GuTMANN. 


Hartwick College 


PrEsIDENT Henry J. ARNOLD, Pu.D., 
president of Hartwick College, recently 
announced that Mrs. Bertus C. Lauren 
was unanimously elected to the college 
Board of Trustees at its meeting Feb- 
ruary 10. She thus becomes the first 
woman member of the Hartwick Col- 
lege Board in the fifteen years of its 
existence. 

Mrs. Lauren is well known soesutn 
out the state and takes an active part 
in defense service and patriotic activ- 
ities, as well as in community interests. 


S] 


Should We Hate? 

“You can’t be strong and hate. The 
two don’t go together.” So said the 
united voices of Father Walsh, Rabbi 
Fineshriber, Reinhold Niebuhr and 
Dorothy Thompson. These brilliant 
speakers appeared before this city’s 
preachers on the occasion of the an- 
nual meeting of the Committee on 
Religious Life in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital on Washington’s Birthday. 
Father Walsh began by pointing out 
the tragedies that led to the awful 
tragedy of war and asserted that we 
could well leave the hating for the 
enemy, since hatred is always a 
symptom of fear. Reinhold Niebuhr 
picked up the theme with some clas- 
sic commentaries on Scriptural pas- 
sages asserting that it’s our business 
to keep righteous anger from becom- 
ing self-righteous hatred. 

The rabbi gently stated the same 
thesis, and Dorothy Thompson 
pleaded with the clergymen to be 
more than formulators of formulae. 
She thought America and the United 
Nations were winning this fight on 
the power front, but she wasn’t so 
sure about the front of spiritual 
faith. 


Who's Honest? 


Repeat Associates, INc., is a na- 
tional organization, headquartered 
here, opposed to the return of pro- 
hibition. A recent pamphlet charges 
that Hitler is in favor of getting us 
into a local civil war over prohibi- 
tion... . Our interest pivots on what 
the Associates stand for. They want 
“honest temperance education.” 
Right a thousand times, and here is 
the first line in honest education: 
alcohol is a narcotic and not a food. 
They favor “public co-operation with 
liquor control boards.” Right again, 
but let’s stay honest, and here’s our 
piece: the public in the name of hon- 
esty should demand that those who 
profit so largely from the sale of 
liquor be specifically taxed to pay 
for the upkeep of the wrecks they 
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make, beginning with the psycho- 
pathic ward of Gallinger Hospital. 
Let the Associates answer that! 


Lincoln and the Methodists 


Tue Methodist bishops are holding 
a special council in Washington. It 
is reminiscent of the same kind of 
gathering they held during the 
Civil War. At that time President 
Lincoln uttered his now famous 
words: “The Methodist Church 
sends more soldiers to the field, 
more nurses to the hospitals and 
more prayers to heaven than any 
other church. God bless the Metho- 
dist Church. God bless all the 
churches. Blessed be the Lord God 
who in our great tribulation giveth 
us the churches.” 


The Ladies Speak 


Tuat great book of Mehan’s, The 
Influence of Sea Power on History, 
received a Washington paraphrase 
when a local correspondent reviewed 
the events of the past few weeks. He 
called it “The Influence of She- 
Power on History.” Unintentionally, 
the “globaloney” speech of Clare 
Luce and Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek’s address before Congress have 
opened up the old discussion be- 
twixt realists and idealists. Neither 
of the ladies wishes to be tagged 
thus; but the discussion is on. 

The realists say that the idealists 
are irresponsible. The idealists 
chime back that the realists are 
narrow. Meanwhile the urgent prob- 
lems of the present demand the 
merits of both. Equally dangerous 
are isolationism and careless day- 
dreaming! Is it global or globaloney? 
Personally, we don’t want Amer- 
icans to be running away again from 
the responsibilities of citizenship in 
this muddled world. 


The Truly Great 

Brits have been introduced in the 
Senate and House enabling the gov- 
ernment to secure the site of the 


birthplace of George Washington 
Carver, distinguished Negro scien- 
tist, located near Diamond, Missouri. | 


It is to become the Carver National 


Memorial for the enjoyment of the 


people of the United States. From — 


slave cabin to congressional honor is 


the pathway of American democracy. — 


To hold in remembrance is justice. 


Around Town 


THERE’S a new racket here: some 
people posing as real estate agents 
accept deposits on non-existent 
rooms and apartments from the 
gullible. ... At the statue of Thad- 


deus Kosciusko in Lafayette Park ~ 
(in front of the White House) of- — 
ficers of the Polish Club of Washing- | 
ton placed a wreath to honor the © 


197th anniversary of the birth of the 
Polish hero who fought in the Amer- 


ican Revolution and later led an un- © 
successful revolution in his own © 


country. ... Trygve Ager of the Nor- 
wegian Legation is the co-author of 
a new book, The Fight of the Church 


Against Nazism (Macmillan). He is — 


the son-in-law of Dr. Andrew Gul- 


lixson of Albert Lea, Minn....There © 


has been a decrease here of 36,511 


passenger automobiles during the © 


past year compared to 1941, which 
means 17.9 per cent reduction. . 
Kind recollections of Former Con- 
gressman Paul R. Greever of 
Wyoming, who died last week. He 
was related to Dr. W. H. Greever. 
...A great play, “Harriet,” being 
the life story of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and starring Helen Hayes. . 
.. Dr. C. Franklin Koch and the 
Rev. Oscar W. Carlson of the Board 
of Social Missions did a really splen- 
did job on Social Action and Evan- 
gelism at Keller Memorial Church. 
. . . American University is cele- 
brating the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding. 


Children 


Wasuineton is filled with un- 
married government workers and 
couples where both husband and 
wife are employed. It’s no surprise 
to learn then that this town has a 
deficiency in the number of children 
with seventy-two hundredths of a 
child per family. To keep up popula- 
tion levels there ought to be 1.4 chil- 
dren in each home. However, the 
city still has to do considerable plan- 
ning to care adequately for those 
that are here! 
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YOUR AMBASSADOR — Persona Non Grata? 


By Missionary WILLIAM G. ARBAUGH 


One of the major blessings for 
which we can thank the present war 
is the eradication of an obnoxious 
pest, a type of United States tourist, 
the female of the species that scan- 
dalized the staid citizens of Latin 
America by cavorting through city 
streets clad in shorts that were 
usually too short or in slacks that 
could well have been slacker. The 
male tourist was less objectionable, 
since the Latin double ethical stand- 
ard allowed him more leeway in 
making whoopee on vacation. 

Counseled by Nelson Rockefeller 
and his associates, Uncle Sam has 
taken good will propaganda under 
his official supervision, with a def- 
inite improvement in technique all 
down the line. Time magazine is co- 
operating with an air express edi- 
tion, the Reader’s Digest with excel- 
lent new Spanish and Portuguese 
editions. With all the zeal of a con- 
vert to a cause, Hollywood is going 
“all out” to boost good will among 
the peoples of the Americas, and we 
can expect a deluge of new films 
built around the hackneyed theme of 
Argentine “gauchos” teaching the 
tango to North American misses, or 
of Cuban seforitas initiating Yankee 
youths in the mysteries of the rumba. 

Genial Walt Disney has groomed 
his inimitable Donald Duck for a 
stellar role as ambassador of good 
will, and in a recent film produced 
for export he dispatches Donald on 
such an errand to our South Amer- 
ican neighbors. Donald usually 
speaks English in this picture, but 
his trusty dictionary helps him to 
quack his way through linguistic dif- 
ficulties. Although he conducts him- 
self with reasonable discretion, 
Donald turns out to be a typical 
tourist with the usual four enthu- 
siasms: scenery and seforitas, dances 
and drinks. 

The Roman Catholic Church, 
through both Catholic and nominally 
Protestant mouthpieces, has recently 
launched a movement of protest 
against certain United States envoys 
to Latin America. The protest is not 
directed against the antics of Donald 
Duck or against Orson Welles. It is 
leveled against a different sort of 
ambassador, the Protestant mission- 
ary. Indeed, the Roman Catholic 
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hierarchy has succeeded in having 
the entrance of additional Protestant 
missionaries banned by the govern- 
ments of several South American 
countries. The war, of course, is the 
officially given pretext; but to pre- 
pare the way for the continuation of 
such bans after the war, an elabo- 
rate argument is brought forward. 


THEY CLAIM 


Here are the Catholic claims: 
Since Latin America has been Chris- 
tianized by the Roman Catholic 
Church, Protestant missions there 
are both unnecessary and unfair. 
The presence of the Protestant mis- 
sionaries arouses local resentment 
and makes for Latin American dis- 
trust of the attitude of the people 
and government of the United States. 
The Protestant missionaries are 
fanatical and quarrelsome, regarding 
good Catholics as so many heathen 
and hampering their own missionary 
efforts by constant sectarian bicker- 
ing among themselves, creating pub- 
lic scandals by their lack of Christian 
tolerance. Let us examine these 
charges one by one. 

No intelligent United States Prot- 
estant will claim that the United 
States is truly Christian and with- 
out need of further missionary effort. 
We may similarly deny the allega- 
tion that Latin America is really 
Christian and adequately evan- 
gelized. There are nations that admit 
an illiteracy rate of 60 to 80 per cent, 
an illegitimacy rate of 25 to 50 per 
cent, fearfully high infant mortality. 
rates, and incredible conditions of 
peonage. There are Indian tribes 
that still practice headhunting and 
many others that have never heard 
of Christ and His Gospel, either from 
priest or from preacher. There are 
countries where communism is 
strong—are we to understand that 
these Marxists are good Catholics? 
In Mexico the government was bit- 
terly anti-Catholic for many years, 
and atheism replaced religion in the 
elementary schools in many parts of 
the country. The strongest Roman 
Catholic group in that country, the 
Sinarchists, sympathize with Fascist 
and Nazi parties in Europe, and are 
now obstructing Mexican participa- 
tion in the war against the Axis. 


There are countries even now gov- 
erned by dictators, and some of them 
are crass and brutal in their meth- 
ods. Vice is organized on so grand a 
scale in some cities as to excite the 
envy of Chicago’s Capone or New 
York’s Luciano. Agnosticism is em- 
braced by an astoundingly high pro- 
portion of the intellectuals of all the 
nations. Granted that the unbeliev- 
ers may impress the hierarchy as 
being good Catholics, we have 
doubts as to their being Christians. 

It is not to our taste to generalize 
in this way, because generalizations 
disregard the bright side of the pic- 
ture, but let it be said that the bright 
side is not the target of Protestant 
missions. Argentina, for instance, 
does not have the high rate of ille- 
gitimacy and illiteracy of neighboring 
Paraguay; but her great city, Buenos 
Aires, has a widely publicized rep- 
utation as harboring a white slave 
traffic as lusty as that of San Fran- 
cisco’s “Barbary Coast” in its balm- 
iest days. Nor are Rio de Janeiro or 
Valparaiso one whit holier than New 
Orleans or Memphis. 


IGNORANT OF CHRISTIANITY 


Our missionaries go to commu- 
nities in South America for the same 
reason that prompts them to go to 
communities in the United States, 
namely, to give enlightenment to the 
ignorant and a knowledge of the 
Gospel to those who may or may not 
be “devout Catholics,” but are cer- 
tainly ignorant of the rudiments of 
Christianity, whether that of Loyola 
or that of Luther. Are such missions 
unnecessary and unfair? The answer 
depends on the kind of a conscience 
one possesses. The Catholic con- 
science is peculiar in that it tends to 
react violently to anything remotely 
Protestant, but can regard with com- 
placency conditions that should nau- 
seate any true Christian. 

Vatican agents, of course, are con- 
stantly striving to get a better foot- 
hold for their church in Protestant 
countries. Several years ago they 
rejoiced in having wangled permis- 
sion from Sweden for their order of 
Brigittine nuns to undertake work 
in that Lutheran land. They are 
very happy over such converts as 
the Norwegian novelist, Sigrid 
Undset. They demand the right to 
“evangelize” Lutherans and Presby- 
terians, and publicly boast of each 
new conquest; but they are deeply 

(Continued on page 27) 


AMONG OURSELVES 


Ky Matcgaret iC), @. Gavin 


How Old? 


A RECENT issue of McCall’s maga- 
zine paints a rather disturbing pic- 
ture of “What’s Happening to Our 
Children.” The facts it presents 
about growing juvenile deliquency 
give plenty of reason for any view- 
ing with alarm we may want to do. 
Even a confirmed optimist would 
have trouble shrugging off a feeling 
of concern. 

In trying to show why these things 
are happening, the author says that 
in the stress of wartime we have 
thrust our children into the adult 
world without any adequate prepa- 
ration. During the depression, when 
jobs were at a premium, we pro- 
longed their childhood because it 
suited us to do so. Now that we 
need every bit of man power we can 
muster, we have decided they are 
old enough to take their place in the 
adult world. Where we have not 
actually thrust them into industry 
or the army, we have relaxed our 
efforts to supervise their leisure 
hours. The results have been sad, to 
put it mildly. 

Anything that is happening to 
large groups of young people in our 
country is the business of the church. 
The church is interested in the wel- 
fare of these young people, just as 
it is interested in the good of all men 
everywhere. At the same time, those 
who are looking toward the future 
realize that it is from such uncon- 
trolled, foot-loose groups of young 
people that actively anti-Christian 
elements in a country arise. 

As we look about us and think of 
the thousands of fine boys and girls, 
young men and young women with- 
in the church, we are inclined to feel 
that the picture is very much over- 
drawn. As one mother said, “Where 
are these terrible young people I’m 
always reading about? My daughter 
doesn’t drink or stay out all night. 
She has her own group of friends. 
They are all connected with the 
church and center many of their 
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good times right there. I never have 
to worry about what she is doing, 
because I know it is all right. I sup- 
pose there must be young people like 
the ones I’m always reading about, 
but I don’t know any of them.” 

That case could probably be du- 
plicated by the thousand all over the 
country. It is a fact that we very 
often do not know the youngsters 
who need help. Between them and 
us “there is a great gulf fixed.” 
Nevertheless, the church must find 
a way to bridge the gap. 

There is no better way to bridge 
the gap than to recognize the ma- 
turity of our own church young peo- 
ple. Very often we have prolonged 
their infancy unnecessarily. We have 
not demanded that they assume the 
responsibilities of mature Christians, 
even after they are old enough to 
hold responsible positions in the 
business world. 

The problem belongs to the next 
generation. We may help, but they 
must solve it. 


Refresher Course 


How much of the knowledge you 
acquired during your school days is 
still with you? Remember how hard 
you worked at diagraming sentences 
and conjugating verbs? Could you 
diagram a sentence or conjugate a 
verb today? Remember all the facts 
you crammed into your head for a 
history quiz? How many of them 
can you recall now? And the square 
root problems you solved by the 
dozens—could you do them still? 

Unless you are a regular genius, or 
just out of school, the answer is 
probably “No!” Very few of us re- 
tain for any length of time the 
knowledge and the skills we acquire 
so diligently—and in some cases so 
painfully. For most of us it seems 
to vanish “like dew before the rising 
sun.” 

Sometimes the transient quality of 
a great deal of our learning makes 
us doubt the value of learning at all. 


Over and over we hear the question, 
“What’s the use of learning a lot of 
things we are just going to forget?” 

To that question there is always 
the good old “mental discipline” an- 
swer. By learning these things, even 
if you do not retain them, you are 
acquiring the ability to learn other 
things. It is a generally accepted fact 
that the person who can adapt his 
mind to take in some facts is better 
fitted to acquire other information 
and techniques. That is why many 
professional schools demand a cer- 
tain number of years of preliminary 
training, regardless of what the 
training may be. 

The other answer is less obvious. 
It is hard to tell a person who claims 
to have forgotten a lot of things that 
he has not forgotten them at all. He 
may think he has, but in reality they 
are lurking beneath the surface of 
his mind, ready to come to life at the 
proper stimulus. 

If you want to throw a lot of per- 
fectly good adult church members 
into a panic, try springing a “Bible 
quiz” game on them. Unless they are 
helping with the educational work 
of the church, or are members of an 
adult Bible class, they will vow they 
don’t know a thing about it. “I used 
to know all those things, but that 
was years ago.” 

But as the right answers begin to 
appear, you will see traces of recog- 
nition on faces here and there.—‘“I 
knew that. I had just forgotten about 
itn 

That is the secret of the “refresher 
courses” now being offered in so 
many lines. They are much the same 
as regular courses, except that they 
cover ground much more quickly. 
The information is not striking the 
brain for the first time. It is simply 
deepening a groove that has become 
very faint. 

Such courses are being offered in 
mathematics, history, geography, and 
practically all the languages of the 
world. According to “The Church 
in the News,” they are now being 
offered in theology as well. 

Have you stopped to consider how 
much interest a “refresher course” 
in fundamental Bible facts could add 
to the program of your women’s 
group? If it were brief, definite, and 
to the point, it could be fun. At the 
same time it would do a lot to re- 
move the inferiority feeling which 
seizes many church women as soon 
as the Bible is mentioned, 
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BANNERS FLYING — Mrs. Lathrop Visits the Shoemaker 


As I turned the corner onto Main 
Street, I pulled the collar of my coat 
closer about my neck. The robin on 
the wire above me was sounding 
quite cheery, but there was a hur- 
ried, breathless quality to his song 
that made me wonder whether he 
didn’t regret leaving his winter re- 
sort so early. Spring always arrives 
with sudden advances and these shy 
withdrawals. Otherwise we couldn’t 
stand the wonder of it, I suppose. 

When you stop to think about it, 
all life seems to be fashioned on that 
pattern. What was it I had heard 
somewhere—“Ten steps forward and 
nine backward”? It was something 
about preserving that tenth step. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Lathrop!” 
called a voice back of me. 

I stopped philosophizing and 
turned to find Miss Minnie catching 
up with me. 

“See what I have? Myrtle bought 
me this trundle-cart, or wheel-bas- 
ket, or whatever you call this thing. 
It certainly is convenient, although 
I felt pretty silly the first few times 
I used it.” 

“No need to feel silly about it. You 
are being patriotic, carrying your 

~own bundles.” 

“No need to feel silly about much 

-any more. People can do any queer 
thing they please and say, ‘I’m win- 
ning the war.’ ” 

“T’m taking these shoes of Mark’s 
down to see whether Mr. Biocco can 
do anything with them. Two months 
ago I would have said they were 
hopeless and thrown them out. Now 
I feel I must have ‘expert advice’ 
before I do such a thing. Mark is so 
hard on his shoes, and Joan is almost 
as bad.” 

“They are real children. You 
can’t expect them to sit around with 
their hands folded. When someone 
says anything to me, I always say, 
‘They’re real children. You can’t 
expect them to be anything else just 
because their father is a preacher.’ ” 

I knew she was waiting for me to 
show some interest in who had ven- 
tured to criticize them, and I hated 
to disappoint her. Nevertheless I 
felt that what I didn’t know wouldn’t 
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hurt me. I turned the conversation 
back to wartime living. 

“I’ve grown to be a regular miser 
about my marketing, too. Even in 
the depths of the depression, I never 
shopped as stingily as I do now. I 
hoard my points far more closely 
than I ever did my dollars!” 

“So do I. I’m trying to see whether 
I can get along on less than my 
points allow. Then I'll feel I’m really 
doing something. I always say, 
‘Tithing is what’s expected of you. 
You haven’t really done anything 
Christian till you give more than a 
tenth.’ And it seems the same to me 
when forty-eight points a person is 
what’s expected. You can’t feel 
proud of helping to feed the starving 
till you’ve done less than that.” 

“T hadn’t thought of it that way, 
Miss Minnie, but I see what you 
mean.” 

“From what they tell me, we are 
planning to feed the whole world, 
and I always say I can’t bear to see 
anyone go hungry. Mrs. Gerber was 
telling me—.” 

“Oh, Miss Minnie, I almost walked 
right past the shoemaker’s; I was so 
interested in our conversation.” 

The shoe shop seemed dark after 
the brilliant sunshine. For a minute 
I had difficulty seeing anything, but 
I would have known where I was 
just from the fresh, clean smell of 
leather and polish. 

“Can you do anything with these 
shoes of Mark’s? They are in ter- 
rible condition, but I thought I’d bet- 
ter see what could be done about 
them.” 

“That boy Mark! He sure is some 
boy. -Always running, that boy. 
Sure, Ill see what I can do to fix 
these up like new for him.” 

Mr. Biocco’s smile was as warmly 
cheerful as ever, but the lines in his 
face seem deeper every time I see 
him. He has a son in North Africa, 
and he and his wife each have a 
brother in the Italian army—or they 
had. They have managed to hear 
from their parents in Genoa once or 
twice through the Red Cross, but of 
course they cannot keep up a reg- 
ular correspondence that way. 


“Tf you can’t fix them up for any- 
thing else, I can let Mark wear them 
to work in his victory garden, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Mark going to have a garden this 
year?” 

“He and Tommy Hartman are go- 
ing to have one at Tommy’s. Mr. 
Hartman is going to help them. The 
boys wanted to plow up the church 
lawn, but: Mr. Lathrop persuaded 
them the situation wasn’t quite that 
serious.” 

“Plow up the church lawn? Those 
boys! What will they think of next?” 

“Well, Mark thought it would be 
a good idea to raise chickens. He 
wanted to build a chicken yard in 
the space between our garage and 
the back of the church. He had even 
made arrangements.with Mr. Rolfing, 
one of our members in the country, 
to give him the chickens. We hated 
to come down on the idea, but we 
couldn’t have that, either.” 

“Nice if the roosters would crow 
and wake people during the sermon, 
eh?” 

“T hadn’t thought of that! Ill have 
to tell my husband.” 

His laughter followed me from the 
shop. I don’t know what made me 
think of flying banners. 
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Naughty Nora 5 
NONSENSE 


THIS woman serves her family; 
For them she slaves and toils. 
She never stops to realize 
How much her grumbling 
spoils. 
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And he could not be hid. 
Mark 7: 24 


“SUPERMAN” is a fictitious char- 
acter, but thousands follow daily the 
unbelievable exploits which the im- 
agination of the cartoonist makes 
him perform. Stranger than fiction, 
the gospel story of the Man of Naz- 
areth is a realistic account by eye 
witnesses of marvels never before or 
since performed by man. As the 
real Super-Man from heaven He ap- 
peared and disappeared at will, yet 
He refused to perform miraculous 
feats to entertain the curious or to 
gain fame or reward. He lived for 
others. At the cry of the suffering 
and sinning He hastened to help and 
save. “He could not be hid.” 


Sie nina 8 
Brethren, we beseech and exhort 
you in the Lord Jesus, that ... ye 
abound more and more. 
I Thessalonians 4: 1 


In Edgefield County, South Caro- 
lina, a feud that resulted in the mur- 
der of five persons and electrocution 
of three others began with a dispute 
over a calf being kicked by a mule. 
“Behold, how much wood is kindled 
by how small a fire!” Would that 
love outflamed hate in human hearts! 
With beseeching and exhorting “in 
the Lord Jesus,” the apostle pleads 
that in Christian love we “abound 
more and more,” and “overcome evil 
with good.” In our zeal to add num- 
bers to the church roll, let us as 
earnestly seek the spiritual develop- 
ment and the increase in good works 
of each member. 

+ + + 

Whosoever shall say to his 
brother, Raca, shall be in danger of 
the council, and whosoever shall 


say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of 
the hell of fire. Matthew 5: 22 


Wuen Jesus by implication re- 
ferred to the Jewish expression, “a 
heathen dog,” in talking with the 
Syro-Phoenecian woman, He did not 
countenance that designation or the 
bigotry behind it. He was only test- 
ing her faith when confronted by 
racial pride and opposition, His true 
attitude was revealed in the sequel 
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By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


of His sympathy and help, and was 
distinctly stated in “the Sermon on 
the Mount.” “Raca”—an expression 
of contempt—and “Moreh,” “Thou 
fool”—an expression of condemna- 
tion—are so evil in God’s sight as to 
bring their haughty or malicious 
users into “danger of the council” or 
of “the hell of fire.” 


+ + + 

And behold, a Canaanitish 
woman came from these borders, 
and cried, saying, Have mercy on 
me, O Lord, thou son of David, my 


daughter is grievously vexed with a 
demon. Matthew 15: 22 


To be a woman in the Orient, and 
a Gentile, especially a Canaanite, 
was a triple cause of reproach to bar 
the Syrian suppliant from the per- 
sonal attention of the Nazarene 
Rabbi. His disciples thought so and 
rudely repulsed her. But Jesus saw 
farther than they. With spiritual 
understanding He saw the distressed 
daughter of this weeping woman. 
Her admission that He was the 
“Lord,” and her acceptance of Him 
as the divine Physician, was unusual; 
but her love for the distressed and 
her faith despite all odds were the 
compelling forces that He could not 
pass by. 

+ + + 


But she said, Yea, Lord: for even 
the dogs eat of the crumbs which 
fall from their master’s table. 

Matthew 15: 27 


THERE is an old gypsy saying that 
“The dog that trots about finds a 
bone.” Hunger drives to persistent 
seeking until it is satisfied, even if 
it be with only “a bone.” The hum- 
ble seeker after the bounties of grace 
was not concerned about the seem- 
ing sting of Jewish sarcasm when 
Jesus said, “It is not meet to take 
the children’s bread and cast it to 
the dogs.” She noted instead the 
friendly look of the Master, and she 
half wittily remarked that “even the 
dogs”—referring to the pet house 
dogs and not the despised street 
scavengers—‘eat of the crumbs 
which fall from their master’s table.” 
She was not bothering about tradi- 


tional racial grievances. Social dis- 
tinctions vanish when we face the 
humble Jesus and earnestly seek His 
salvation. 
+ + + 

For God called us not for un- 

cleanness, but in sanctification. 
I Thessalonians 4:7 

Cuanninc Pottock, author and 
playwright, once wrote an article on 
“The Earth’s Slow Stain.” He drew 
a picture of how earthliness, ma- 
terialism, and even daily drudgery 
gradually discolor the soul. The only 
sure remedy he recommends is the 
refreshment that comes with con- 
stant communion with God. As an- 
other expresses it, “Just as the fine 
dust which is in the air creeps into 
the best-kept house and settles on 
the furniture if the housekeeper is 
not active with the dust cloth, so the 
fine dust of materialism settles on 
our souls, dulls their luster, and if 
not removed forms a hard crust.” 
The Holy Spirit is the cleanser, the 
only Sanctifier of our souls. 


Belews senile © 

Peace I leave with you; my peace 
I give unto you: not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you. 

John 14: 27 

“Prace” in the Old Testament is 
Shalom, or Salem, which means 
“safety.” Jeru-salem was the fortress 
of safety for the Jewish people. 
“Peace” in the New. Testament is 
EKirene, or “unity, concord.” The 
peace which Jesus gives is not just 
external security against enemies; it 
is unity and concord of spirit. Jesus 
said this spiritual peace is God- 
and sustains the soul of the believer 
amidst all stress and sorrow. © 


PRAYER 

O Gop, Who hast brought our cit- 
izenry together from many nations 
and climes: Unite us as one people, 
loyal and strong, that our beloved 
country may grow in righteous pur- 
poses, and may rejoice in the 
achievement of the national will. 
And grant that the mind of this peo- 
ple may always be controlled by 
obedience to Thy holy laws; through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 
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IN PREPARATION FOR PEACE 


"Lutheran Companion" (Augustana Synod) Reports 
World Council Proposals with Comments 


One of the most significant state- 
ments that has yet appeared on the 
subject of peace aims has come re- 
cently from the Geneva office of the 
World Council of Churches. It con- 
sists of an eleven-point memoran- 
dum setting forth the agreements 
and disagreements existing between 
the churches and members of the 
Ecumenical Council “for the purpose 
of clarifying issues for further dis- 
cussion in preparation for the elabo- 
ration of a just and durable peace.” 
Asserting that, as a result of the 
“hard lessons” the Church has had to 
learn during this war, “an ecu- 
menical consensus is emerging con- 
cerning the function and the mes- 
sage of the Church . . . in rendering 
a common witness to the true foun- 
dations of a peace,” the following 
points of agreement are then stated: 

1. The Church has a specific task 
in relation to peace-making and the 
creation of an international order. 
_A division on this point, however, 
arises over the question whether this 
task consists exclusively in remind- 
ing the nations of the Divine Com- 
mandments, or whether it should in- 
clude the interpretation of them in 
terms of concrete policy. 

2. The Church can perform its 
task in this realm by itself, constitut- 
ing a world-wide fellowship under 
one Lord in which national dif- 
ferences are eliminated. 

3. The Church must pro- 
claim to the nations that Jesus 
Christ is Lord over all men and 
all powers. 

4. The Church must pro- 
claim the Divine Command- 
ments concerning the order 
that is to reign in the world. 

5. The Church will call the 
nations to repentance for their 
common guilt and to work for 
reconciliation. 


mental human rights. 

8. The Church will proclaim that 
political power must be exercised 
with a sense of responsibility toward 
all those who are affected by that 
power. 

9. The Church is to proclaim that 
society must provide all its members 
with the opportunity to fulfill a 
meaningful vocation, and that it 
should provide conditions of social 
security for all. 

10. The Church is to proclaim that 
the nations are interdependent, and 
that they must all have equal access 
to the resources of the earth. 

11. The Church will proclaim that 
no people can claim the right to rule 
over another people, and that the 
dominating purpose of colonial ad- 
ministration must be to prepare 
colonial peoples for self-government. 


A CHURCH CHARTER 


It was pointed out in the mem- 
orandum that the above points are 
intended to serve as the working 
basis for a “Church Charter” on in- 
ternational relations. The only ob- 
stacle which still stands in the way 
of complete agreement on the sub- 
ject, says the memorandum, deals 
with the means that should be em- 
ployed to achieve the ends. Some 
churchmen, it is explained, are fear- 


THE MEN WHO GUARD 


By G. LUTHER WEIBEL, Trenton, N. J. 


Gop bless the men who guard our land, 
On mountain height, or desert sand; 
On sea, or plain, or in the air; 

Help them to feel that Thou art there. 


Keep strong their faith, their trust increase— 
Thy love to them can never cease. 
Help them to know that victory 


6. The Church is to proclaim . 


that international relations 
must be subordinated to divine 
law. 

7. The Church is to proclaim 
that the State is neither an aim 
in itself nor a law unto itself, 
and that its God-given function 
is to maintain an order based 
- on law that guarantees funda- 
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Can come alone with help from Thee. 


Protect when danger lurketh nigh, 

And guide them safely with Thine eye; 
Give strength and courage to endure, 
And keep them in Thy love secure. 


Help them to feel that Thou dost reign; 
Let brotherhood prevail again; 

That, when the sound of war shall cease, 
The whole wide world may dwell in peace. 


ful of becoming involved in “internal 
politics” in the effort to carry out 
some of the principles outlined above. 

By and large, the Geneva mem- 
orandum may be said to be a logical 
development of the findings of the 
Malvern Conference in England and 
the Delaware Conference in Amer- 
ica. In many respects, however, it 
is an improvement over both, in that 
it confines itself to the statement of 
basic Christian ideals and principles 
rather than specific methods by 
which present international evils 
shall be remedied. 

It is highly significant, however, 
that the proposed “Church Charter” 
emphasizes the idea of an interna- 
tional world as over against the prin- 
ciple of absolute national sov- 
ereignty. It points out that the 
Church itself has given to the world 
an example of world-wide fellowship 
in which national differences are 
eliminated. 

However, the memorandum of the 
World Council of Churches very 
wisely has not gone to the extremes 
contained in the findings of the Dela- 
ware Conference in the matter of in- 
ternationalism. The problem of im- 
migration is a case in point. When 
the Delaware Conference declared 
itself in favor of free and unre- 
stricted movements of all peoples 
and races, many of the delegates. 
came away from that notable church 
assembly with the feeling that it had 
gone altogether too far. While they 
would contend stoutly for equal jus- 
tice for all races, they seriously 
questioned the wisdom of any 
nation surrendering jurisdic- 
tion in the determination of its 
immigration policies. Neither 
were they sure that a pro- 
miscuous mixing of the races 
which would result from such 

free movement of the peoples of 
the earth was desirable. Up to 
this time experience opposes it. 

It is evident from the Ge- 
neva memorandum that a wiser 
and more considered “Church 
Charter” on international rela- 
tions is now being evolved as 
a result of more deliberate 
thinking. To Protestants every- 
where it will be a source of 
great satisfaction that such a 
Charter is in the making and 
that Protestantism at last, in 
the World Council of Churches, 
has found a voice to enunciate 
its principles to mankind. 
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Loro4s the Dosh 


Earty in March a story drifted 
across the threshold of the editor’s 
room in the Muhlenberg Building: 
it came from the state of New York 
and concerned two clergymen: one, 
we desire to emphasize, was a Lu- 
theran. The incident was told to our 
informant by an Empire “up-stater” 
who is active in the promotion of 
rural life conferences. These artic- 
ulate him with clergymen who are 
interested in the prosperity and 
contentment of the farm folk who 
are their parishioners. 

It happened one day when the 
rural specialist was considering a 
get-together of some of his friends 
that he planned to cut a melon: a 
real, not a political, one. It was to 
be the memorable final convincing 
item of the repast—something spe- 
cial. It occurred to him that the 
flavoring of that product of his gar- 
den might be improved by the injec- 
.tion of the flavoring fluid which his 
wife used for her justly famous 
mince pies. The opportunity to add 
the clergymen to the number of his 
guests was unexpected, but he took 
them home with him; and to occupy 
their attention while he began prep- 
arations for the meal, he placed be- 
fore them two slices of the melon. 

What caught his notice when he 
came upon them after they had got- 
ten close to the white of the slices 
was the fact that while the one min- 
ister was industriously engaged in 
obtaining the last edible particles 
from his portion, the Lutheran 
dominie was busy collecting the 
seeds to take home with him for 
future planting. The impression 
made thereby upon his host was a 
deep one. He reached the conclusion 
that it is a Lutheran characteristic to 
look ahead and be ready for future 
opportunities and obligations. 


PAST ACHIEVEMENTS 

ANOTHER “experience” came our 
way recently via our telephone. A 
representative of one of the larger 
Protestant denominations asked for 
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specific information concerning the 
“war work” which the Lutherans in 
the United States and Canada have 
undertaken in following their mem- 
bers wherever they are and in per- 
forming what can properly be done 
by the churches to hasten a vic- 
torious conclusion of this struggle. 
“T am told,” the gentleman said, 
“that you Lutherans have done an 
outstandingly effective service for 
your members and your govern- 
ments. Could you give me some in- 
formation in the matter?” 

We could and did. We sent him a 
copy of the last report of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council’s service de- 
partments and explained the bene- 
fits of past experience and future 
planning. These are definite real- 
ities. The organization formed in 
1917, the Commission for Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Welfare, became, in re- 
sponse to human needs after the first 
World War, the National Lutheran 
Council. Therein zeal for service 
was kept alive for a quarter of a 
century. When new calls were made, 
the ability to answer them was latent 
but easily revived. The National 
Lutheran Council’s Service Commis- 
sion went to work and its accom- 
plishments have been such as to 
elicit many comments of approval. 


CALL TO REPEAT 


We have the boldness to prophesy 
that seeds have been saved from 
past experiences, have been sown in 
fertile soil, and that another produc- 
tion of helpfulness is in process of 
development. This second harvest 
will be available when this war’s 
ending releases the church’s men 
and women from military duties and 
permits them and their fellow be- 
lievers to participate in this world’s 
return to peacefulness in action, dis- 
position, and good will. There are 
great resources among us on this 
western continent which under the 
guidance of our own leaders will be 
developed and applied to post-war 
situations. 


We interpret the recent growth in 
co-operation among us, so great and 
encouraging after years of seeming 


inaction, to be both a sign of divine © 


approval on past work for our breth- 


| 


ren abroad and also a summons to — 


perfect further our organizations 
into the greatest possible capacity 
and eagerness to serve God in. our 
Lord’s name. For some of the com- 
ing crises, it is now realized that no 
group can as effectively as can we 
apply the required healing balm and 
faith-restoring fellowship in Christ. 
We did it in the years 1920 to 1930. 
That was also a form of preparation. 
Now in a broader way we will have 
opportunities to contribute in world- 
wide areas to the revival and vigor 
of the evangelical church. 


THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT 


INFORMATION from various sources 
convinces THE LUTHERAN that the sin 
of adultery has reached a volume and 
character in the United States that 
make it foe number one in the do- 
main of morality. Societies concerned 
with sex immorality and with the 
highly predatory diseases that ac- 
company indifference to virtue and 
modesty have published definite 
warnings. For some of their claims 
the data have come from the medical 
authorities in the nation’s armed 
services. 

But something more than the or- 
dinary flare-up of venereal illnesses 
is reported. The most recent phases 
of social misconduct have to do with 
young girls who are in the earlier 
half of their teen age. It is for their 
moral safety that curfew laws have 
been applied in several communities 
and the police directed to enforce 
them. In Philadelphia, according to 
information which we deem reliable, 
the fear of arrest or, for that matter, 
an experience in the magistrate’s 
court has not proved a satisfactory 
means of repressing the evil. 

When an epidemic occurs, people 
expect the medical profession to un- 
dertake its abatement. When the 
moral health of individuals and so- 
ciety is endangered, the church has 
an obligation which it cannot with a 
good conscience ignore. 
teaching and discipline are sum- 
moned into action. 

The Lutheran pastor’s most direct 
form of influence is in the cate- 
chetical class and in the Bible school. 
Adultery is forbidden in the Sixth 
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‘Commandment. It is a sin. A sin 
differs from a crime, since the latter 
consists in breaking a law which has 
been adopted by the state or by an 
equivalent legislative authority. The 
punishment of a crime starts with its 
discovery; then come the trial and 
the sentence, if a verdict of guilty 
has been reached. But a sin is a 
transgression of a law of God. A 
punitive reaction is as inevitable as 
is pain for a stricken nerve or the 
scarred tissue that marks a wound. 

Adultery in the ten command- 
ments is in the class with murder. 
Both are divine enactments for the 
protection of life. The two command- 
ments and the other eight for that 
matter, are so closely related to the 
inmost’ qualities of spirituality and 
the most sensitive attributes of hu- 
man relationships as to make trans- 
gressions of them permanently ir- 
reparable. The life destroyed by 
murder or suicide is beyond earthly 
recall. The integrity and capacity for 
loyal affection which are inherent in 
sexual purity, when exposed to mis- 
use and abuse, can never be restored. 

The world sneers at the require- 
ments involved in the Sixth Com- 
mandment and social regulations are 
externally elastic. But the world 
spins toward degeneration in an era 
of profligacy, and society has no real 
and assured mercy for one whose 
reputation has been besmirched by 
loose conduct. Thus the tempter be- 
comes the persecutor. Conscience, 
nature, the state, and society ban 
him and her who undervalues purity. 

But the church’s duty is the dec- 
laration of sinfulness and the clear 
pronouncement of the penalties that 
follow this transgression. There are 
times when widespread exhortations 
relative to sex delinquency are 
needed. Now appears to be such a 
time. 


SYNODICAL BOUNDARIES 


THE report of the committees of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
of the Central Pennsylvania Synod, 
that met in joint session February 11 
in Harrisburg, Pa., is the expression 
of a hope of many years. The scope 
of the recommendations is less than 
was that of previous proposals; the 
basic principle in former discussions 


was a merger of synods. The 1943 ~ 


recommendation is an adjustment of 
boundaries. It does not affect the 
organic structure of either the Min- 
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isterium of Pennsylvania nor of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod. It is 


‘also apparent that no educational or 


charitable institution is affected. 
For the favorable reception of the 
report by the two synods at their 
1943 conventions, it is first to be 
noted that the committees to which 
each assigned negotiations were 
unanimous in their support of the 
recommendations. Dr. Keiter, in a 
letter to THe LuTHERAN under date 


- of February 27, after stating that 


while two appointees for the Minis- 
terium were prevented from being 
present at the joint meeting, they 
had expressed their approval of the 
resolutions. The letter also stated, 
“Both committees felt that the only 
way to effect real harmony in the 
Church was to define a boundary 
line between the two synods and to 
allocate all congregations on the ter- 
ritory of either synod to the partic- 
ular synod within whose boundaries 
they were located. Both committees 
felt that the line which had been 
drawn was the most equitable that 
could be arrived at.” Dr. Grove 
stated in a letter to THE LUTHERAN, 
“Tt was truly a meeting that revealed 
a fine spirit of co-operation and un- 
derstanding.” 

The phrase, “real harmony,” which 
appears in the above paragraph, has 
some deep implications. While ob- 
stacles to greater unity among the 
Lutheran groups in the United 
States exist, and while no resolu- 
tions for mergers are now actively 
pending, it is nevertheless true that 
much greater cordiality characterizes 
the present contacts among us 
largely by the use of the National 
Lutheran Council. The United Lu- 
theran Church has been active in 
promoting this growing, greater 
unity. It is a conviction widespread 
among clergymen and laymen that 
progress in co-operation within the 
U. L. C. A. would be an added in- 
fluence toward common action. We 
paraphrase the blunt observation of 
a prominent U. L. C. A. commis- 
sioner to’ the National Lutheran 
Council to the effect, “We should 
have more efficient unity among our- 
selves, if we hope to accomplish 
much in other relationships.” 

It is beyond doubt that the asso- 
ciations within the two synods now 
considering their boundary lines are 
extended over years and decades of 
fellowship in service. THE LUTHERAN 


DEATHS 


L. L. Uhl, retired missionary 
Paul O. Machetzki, missionary 
George S. Seaman, retired pastor 


Obituaries of these brethren will 
appear in later issues. 


can also say on the basis of facts. 
that fellowship in prejudices has also 
been enjoyed. It ‘is to the credit of 
pastors that they highly prize these 
associations with each other and 
justly scan proposed alterations with 
great care. 

It is not a reflection on the sin- 
cerity or the wisdom of the churches 
that constitute the synods of eastern. 
Pennsylvania to refer to the fact 
that it was differences in deep-seated 
convictions rather than geographical 
location that divided them. It has 
long been felt that the obligations 
major to the community of believers 
were adversely affected by these dif- 
ferences. Full obedience to our 
Lord’s commission to preach the 
Gospel implies that believers dwell- 
ing in the same locality should be 
brethren in faith and works. What. 
has given new values to their com~ 
munity is no doubt the experiences. 
in co-operation that all have freely 
and harmoniously engaged in during 
the last quarter of a century. 

Certainly the partnerships in good. 
works which were made available by 
our connections in the United Lu= 
theran Church in America have not 
only enlarged the spheres of service 
to which we are all called by our 
divine Leader, but they have estab~ 
lished new sources of streams of in= 
fluence. In a previous century new 
congregations were commonly 
started by the “parent church” in a 
community. But the widened con- 
ception of the needs of the Gospel 
led to synodical co-operation. Be- 
ginning in 1918 and growing in ef- 
ficiency, the still larger organization, 
the U. L. C. A., has been the final 
agency in many forms of the service 
of our Lord. The ideal of all for one 
embraces a continent-wide organiza-~ 
tion. Every synod is more and more 
sharing in every extra-parish activ- 
ity. We are becoming more and more: 
aware of the efficiency of common 
participation in every kind of min- 
istry to those in need. In these activ~ 
ities both synod and parish figure as 
definite units, but their entirety is: 
also made more efficient. 
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A NEW NAMED DAY 


Ky Nathan F2 Melhorn 


"First Day" Became "Lord's Day" to Followers of Jesus 
John 20: 19-31. The Sunday School Lesson for March 28 


Tue last of the citations from the Gospel of St. John which were des- 
ignated for Sunday schools’ studies in the first quarter of 1943 is from the 
closing chapters. Chapter 20 opens with an account of the approach of Mary 
Magdalene to the sepulcher of her Lord. The visit of John and Peter is 
then briefly described, and then a detailed account of the meeting of Jesus 
and Mary is recorded. Mary was instructed to deliver a message to the 
brethren: and this she undertook to deliver. John’s narrative contains the 
implication that the gathering of the ten “somewhere in Jerusalem” and in 
the evening might have been in part the result of her summoning them. 


Certainly the fourth Gospel has the 
fullest account of two adjacent Sunday 
evenings, on both of which the disciples 
assembled and Jesus appeared in their 
midst. We learn that He was greeted 
the first time with a mixture of fear, 
awe, and delight. They needed and re- 
ceived face-to-face evidence that He 
was truly risen from the dead and thus 
demonstrated beyond any doubt the 
fulfillment to their full extent of all 
His promises. 

It must never be overlooked by the 
reader of the Gospels that our Lord’s 
conquest of death and His glorification 
after His body was laid in the sepulcher 
were “for us.” Expressing the way to 
be saved is the main objective of the 
beloved disciple in narrating in detail 
the final scenes of Calvary and the res- 
urrection. But, like a network, there 
spread out from this main objective an 
innumerable number of implications. 


The Lord's Day Doctrine 


Among the practices of the Christian 
Church, for which the Gospel of St. 
John’s closing chapters have signif- 
icance, is the gradual lessening of rec- 
ognizing the seventh day of the week as 
peculiarly the period set apart for pub- 
lic worship and substituting the first 
day of the week. John helped this 
process by his specific statement that in 
the evening of the “first day of the 
week” and again in the evening of the 
eighth day of the week; that is, on at 
least two successive Sundays, the dis- 
ciples were assembled; and in the midst 
of their discussions of what had oc< 
curred, Jesus stood in the midst of 
them, identified Himself as their Lord 
and Master, and gave to them great 
authority as a fellowship. 

The deductions which have been 
drawn from these two mediums are, 
first, the propriety of marking the first 
day of the week, the day of resurrec- 
tion and triumph over death, as the 
time at which the believers in Christ 
assemble and celebrate this victory. 


Those who were admitted into fellow- 
ship in Christ therefore put the first 
day of the week in a place by itself and 
gave it the distinctive title which it has 
not lost until this time; namely, the 
Lord’s Day. From that particular point 
of view there is no argument between 
Sunday, the Lord’s Day, the Sabbath, 
the day of rest. It has ‘been the tradi- 
tional belief of the church that, for a 
while at least, after the day of Pente- 
cost the converts to Christianity were 
mostly Jews, and they observed many 
of the requirements of the Jewish cere- 
monial law, among which was the rec- 
ognition of seventh day (Sabbath) ob- 
servances. It was not until the Gospel 
was brought to the Gentiles who had 
no Sabbath that the propriety of cele- 
brating Saturday after the Jewish cus- 
tom came into question. In fact, the 
growth in influence by the spread of 
Christianity among the Gentiles dis- 
placed the Sabbatarian customs which 
had been recognized and emphasized 
by the Jews from the time of Moses. 


A Moral Principle 


But this shifting of emphasis from the 
seventh to the first day and the change 
of authority from that which was vested 
in the Mosaic law to recognition of the 
Lord’s Day did not alter for Christians 
the need of a periodical Day of Rest. 
It was not the will of Jesus nor His 
teaching to nullify the principles which 
constitute the Mosaic law. The Third 
Commandment, “Remember the Sab- 
bath day, to keep it holy,” was the 
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Appearance to Ten Apostles. John 20: 19-23. 
Sppearante to Eleven Apostles. John 20: 


Appearance to Two Disciples. Luke 24; 
‘5 Appearance to Seven Apostles. John 21: 
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F. Appearance to Paul. Acts 9: 1-9, 
Sat. Witnesses of the Resurrection. I Corin- 
rs thians 15: 1-8. 


Sis Aue Firstfruits.” I Corinthians 15: 


divine provision for corporate worship 
of God, the Creator and the Redeemer. 
To omit it from what one might call the 
program of duties laid down for the 
guidance of all those who seek to serve 
God in the name of Christ would be to 
void the observance of a great moral 
principle. 

The essence of the Third Command- 
ment is a necessary law in the develop- 
ment of orderly society. Amongst the 
Jews it was the day in which as a group 
they assembled for the worship of 
Jehovah and to receive from Him the 
knowledge of their national obligations. 
Therein there was a difference between 
the Sabbath Day’s communion with 
God and those which occurred daily 
in homes and with individuals. 

The day also contained the recogni- 
tion of the need of a periodical time of 
rest. The basis of this was the record 
that God rested from the work of crea- 
tion on the seventh day and hallowed 
that day. This need of recreation has 
not been universally observed, but dis- 
regard for it has never been to the ad- 
vantage of any group of people. In 
modern times we have the experiences 
of the French nation, and still later of 
the Russians, to indicate the approval of 
rest on the seventh day. 


Corporate Worship 

In the Christian dispensation, as has 
already been stated, reverence for the 
first day of the week, the Lord’s Day, 
became an institution amongst the 
Christians in distinction from the ir- 
regular appointments of Greek and 


Roman religious and secular enact- 


ments. It was the day on which the 
Christians met for fellowship, for the 
reception of the Lord’s Supper, and to 
renew their individual and collective 
covenants of allegiance to their Lord 
and the kingdom of God. These pur- 
poses are implied in Luther’s explana- 
tion of the Third Commandment, that 
“We should so fear and love God as 
not to despise His Word and the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, but deem it holy, 
and willingly hear and learn it.” While 
this definition guards against extreme 
“Sabbatarianism’”—such, for example, 
as was initiated to offset the profligacies 
of the English and continental churches 
in the seventeenth century—there is, 
nevertheless, a distinction made which 
marks the first day of the week as 
peculiarly the Lord’s Day. The more 
devoutly we learn to believe in Christ, 
the more exclusively does His day take 
command of our Sunday observances. 
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Meditation and Prayer — Psalm 119: 97-104 


PRAYER and meditation are twin sis- 
ters. You cannot separate them unless 
you make prayer a kind of magic that 
might as well be run off on a pagan 
prayer wheel, a form without meaning. 
When our prayers lose zest and leave 
us quite dissatisfied, we may know that 
we have not put into them enough 
thought. We may be praying with our 
hearts, or from a sense of joyless duty, 
but we are not employing our minds. 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind” (Luke 10: 27). That command- 
ment is not fulfilled without the invest- 
ment of mind. Dr. Buttrick cautions 
against cults that teach that it is neces- 
sary to make the mind blank before 
there can be any guidance from God. 
Certainly Jesus gives us no excuse for 
making religion so mystic that reason 
plays no part. Paul speaks of “reason- 
able service.” The Christian life is a 
thoughtful life, and prayer is one ex- 


‘pression of that life. 


Meditation Is Rest 


Dr. Spurgeon once called Christian 
meditation “the couch of the soul.” It 
is a place to retire from the noise and 
bustle of the world and rest the heart 
and mind in God. We are rushed along 
so swiftly from morning to night and 
from birth to death that there is too 
little time for thought of spiritual 
things. What someone has written about 
our Christian service could as well be 
applied to our meditation and prayer: 


“We mar our work for God by noise 
and bustle; 
-Can we not do our part and not be 
heard? 
Why should we care that men should 
see us 
With our tools, and praise the skill 
With which we use them?” 


The soul without the rest of com- 
munion with God is like the body, 
fagged and weary for lack of sleep. To 
spend time alone with God refreshes 
the spirit and helps the soul store up 
energy to meet the trials of life. 


Meditation, the Factory 


Meditation takes the raw material of 
knowledge and makes it of use. Educa- 
tion is not so much the storing of the 
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mind with facts as it is the training of 
the mind to use the facts it has stored. 
Meditation is a filing system that sorts 
out the materials of the mind and finds 
them when they are needed. Religion 
that leaves out meditation is ineffective 
and futile. 

“The slothful man roasteth not that 
which he took in his hunting” (Prov- 
erbs 12: 27). We are not much better 
when we spend all our time hearing 
sermons and reading books on religion 
and never think over the things we 
have heard and read. Prayer is built on 
meditation; it grows out of meditation; 
the things we have seen and heard re- 
quire thoughtful application. A& a pas- 
tor we have sometimes required out- 
lines of our sermons from confirmation 
classes. Usually a prize is given to the 
one who records the most sermons. One 
girl took outlines from all the sermons 
she could hear anywhere, and spent 
most of Sunday and much time before 
her radio, trying to get sermon texts 
and a little of the meaning. She re- 
ceived a prize for quantity, but showed 
little evidence that she really under- 
stood what she wrote. One sermon well 
thought through will mean more than 
a hundred undigested. Will Moody used 
to caution attendants at the general 
conferences in Northfield against “re- 
ligious indigestion.” We try to digest 
too much truth in the raw. It must 
have time to cook, recalling the quota- 
tion from Proverbs. 


Meditation Produces Responsiveness 


Dr. Spurgeon speaks of meditation as 
the oil that the athlete rubs into his 
joints to make them supple. Without 
the use of the mind in religion, there 
can be no resilience, no zest, no health. 
Prayer following a sermon is always 
under direction of the thought of the 
sermon, or ought to be. Prayer seeks 
to sum up some of the things found in 
the study of God’s Word and lay them 
before God in renewed confession and 
consecration. If prayer is to be alert, 
helping to adapt Christian truth to our 
lives and to the needs of the world, 
then it must be full of thought. 


The Poise of Prayer 
Meditation gives poise to prayer. It 


builds a background out of which 


prayer grows naturally. A nearly for- 


gotten writer of a former era, Jean N. 
Giou, wrote: “Be sure that you have 
made no small progress in the spiritual 
life when you control your imagina- 
tion so as to fix it on the duty and oc- 
cupation actually existing, to the ex- 
clusion of the crowd of thoughts which 
are perpetually sweeping across the 
mind.” We fail in prayer when we think 
of it as an isolated activity. It is an 
expression of the Christian life. 

It is said that D. L. Moody was on 
board a ship in time of storm and even 
the most hardened passengers were on 
their knees crying out to their God. 
Someone said, “Mr. Moody, you are not 
praying!” He answered, “No. I am all 
prayed up.” Prayer should be like that. 
It is a constant in life, not a temporary 
or emergency expedient. Where there 
is much thought on religious truth there 
is easy expression in prayer. Dr. 
Buttrick gives the following illustra- 
tion. “A boy does not run away to sea. 
The haste is only in his neighbors’ eyes. 
He slowly moves to sea, drawn through 
a thousand secret pictures of the dust- 
less roads of the ocean.” The imagina- 
tions of our hearts lure us on toward 
God or away from Him. As we culti- 
vate our thoughts, we shape our lives. 
Much thinking on God will keep us 
from prodigal wanderings in strange 
countries, and from wandering atten- 
tion in our prayers. 


"Meditation of Him" 


“My meditation of him shall be 
sweet,” sang David in Psalm 104: 34. 
Meditation in itself will not help us 
pray. It is the object of our meditation 
that counts. To think of God is to pre- 
pare for communion with Him. And 
for vital prayer we must begin by 
thinking of Christ. He is the Word. 
Through Him we learn to know God 
the Father and God the Spirit. 

The greatest wrong done to religious 
meditation is to suggest that it is de- 
pressing, or that it is the business of 
old age or of the time of sickness. When 
we think of Jesus Christ remembering 
what He was when He was among men 
in the flesh, and remembering what 
He is to us as Friend and Saviour, our 
hearts will be filled with joy and our 
lips will move naturally in “prayer, 
praise, and thanksgiving.” 


“I see Thee not, I hear Thee not, 
Yet Thou art oft with me; 
And earth has ne’er so dear a spot, 
As where I meet with Thee.” 


* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, March 28. 
We have used Buttrick’s “Prayer,” 
chapter 13, and Spurgeon’s sermon, 
“Meditation on God,” for fruitful source 
material. Fosdick’s classic volume on 
“Prayer” will also be found helpful. 
Next topic, “A Life of Praise.” 
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A Plea for Surrender to God 


Personal Religion. By Douglas Clyde Macintosh. Scribners Sons. 411 pages. $3. 


Tus is the second of a projected series of three related volumes on 
“Religion Today and Tomorrow.” The first was published three years ago 
under the title, Social Religion. The thesis of the present study is that we 
must achieve “a revitalizing of personal, ethical religion, the kind that 
changes the lives of men and makes them effective agents of God’s grace.” 
The author divides his treatment into two parts—the principles of personal 
religion and the propagation of personal religion, giving three chapters to 
the former and four to the latter. The whole is a well-rounded, readable, 
and essentially interesting and adequate discussion, touched with no small 
degree of liberalism yet marked by a substantial conservatism in some areas 
and a warmly practical and manifestly sincere spirit throughout. 


The initial portion sets before us a 
picture of a Nonconformist English 
family of a hundred years or so ago in 
which personal religion was vital and 
dynamic and a matter of deep concern. 
Against this background of the old- 
time evangelical Christianity is set an 
analysis of modern evangelicalism un- 
der five heads. “Sin” is dealt with 
somewhat more satisfactorily than 
“Christ” and “Redemption.” “Conver- 
sion” and “The Christian Life” are well 
set forth. The final chapter on “Real- 
ism in Prayer” is altogether helpful. 

In the second portion there are ex- 
cellent discussions of missions, eeumen- 
icism, religious education, and the whole 
course of student evangelism, with the 
most discriminating study of Buchman- 
ism that the reviewer has yet found. 
The problem of missionary motivation 
in the present day is thoroughly probed 
and “Rethinking Missions” properly 
devaluated. The chapter on the Church 
will arouse mixed reactions; though the 
distinction between union and unity is 
well established and Dr. C. C. Morrison 
and his ilk are put in their place. But 
the sacraments and sacramentalists are 


A Minister's Story 


Yours for the Asking. By Jane Abbott. 
J. B. Lippincott. 309 pages. $2. 

Yours for the Asking is an interest- 
ing novel about the Rev. John Carter 
and wife and the things that happened 
to them in their first parish. 

John was brought up by his Aunt 
Fanny and her husband. They were 
practical Christian people. John’s uncle 
was a prosperous hardware merchant. 
He used to say to Aunt Fanny, “T’ll 
have the soundest business there is in 
this city ready for Johnny when he 
grows up.” It made his uncle feel good 
as he thought of Johnny carrying on his 
honest hardware business in Wey- 
bridge, Mass., in unfaltering integrity. 
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subjected to a deflation that is disturb- 
ing and some rather startling sugges- 
tions are made. Religious education is 
weighed in the balance and found 
wanting to a degree, but proved a 
necessary “follow-up” to an adequate 
evangelism. 

It is a thoughtful book and needs to 
be read thoughtfully. So read, the mind 
will assuredly turn back reflectively to 
it from time to time. There is so much 
that is sound and stimulating and so 
much that is different and daring as to 
make it both stirring and challenging. 
The author’s perspective and the di- 
mensions of the discussion are impres- 
sive. The study definitely succeeds in 
its plea for such a surrender to God 
with a view to His will being accom- 
plished in the individual’s own life and 
character, for such a personal religion 
as will make religion as organic to the 
very existence of our generation as it 
was to the people of three or four gen- 
erations ago. If you must have the pop- 
ular, it is not for you. If you are a 
serious reader, the book makes good 
reading. Henry H. Baccer. 


The call came to young John to enter 
the Christian ministry. Deeply sincere 
about his work, he came to his ordina- 
tion a well-prepared, studious young 
man almost devoid of a sense of humor. 
John had been a precocious boy. When 
sent out to play, after batting a ball 
around a few minutes, he would steal 
back into the house to the books he 
loved to read. 

There were many things that he did 
not know about human nature, but in 
spite of his ignorance in this respect, 
the merciful bludgeonings of fate (?) 
drove him to fall in love with gifted, 
warm-hearted, red-headed young 
Darragh five weeks after they met. 

Then John and Darragh went to their 
first parish in the Kentucky mountains. 


John studiously went about his high 
calling with great industry and sin- 
cerity. His chief lack was that he knew 
so little about the virtues of the young 
woman he had been so fortunate to 
marry. He felt that she was too much 
of a child to understand the deep prob- 
lems of a parish. 

Somewhere in his somber thinking 
his true judgment had been beguiled 
into believing that a minister’s wife 
should be a stilted, statistical creature, 
rather than a normal person vibrant 
with spiritual strength. : 

The ordeals of their ministry came to 
a head when Darragh’s enemies mar- 
shaled their forces to destroy her. In 
the heat of the battle, John is born a 
man, and begins to appreciate the good 
woman he married. 

Out of suffering and misunderstand- 
ing, they were guided to a better knowl- 
edge of themselves and their ministry. 

Gerorce R. McCreary. 


Hope for Tomorrow 


Man and Society in Calamity. By 
Pitirim A. Sorokin. E. P. Dutton Co. 352 
pages. $3. 

The title of this book at once reveals 
its pertinence to our day. In a non- 
technical fashion Professor Sorokin 
presents the effect of calamities—war, 
famine, pestilence upon individual and 
social life. He quite clearly outlines 


‘how calamities influence our minds, 


our behavior and vital processes and 
their effect upon our culture and the 
religious and ethical life of society. 
The total is not a pleasant picture. 
But the author does not leave the 
reader at this point. Therein is the dif- 
ference between him and Spengler. 
While the latter was pessimistic in The 
Decline of the West, this thinker is 
optimistic. In his previous book, The 
Crisis of Our Age, he classifies cultures 


‘as ideational, idealistic and sensate. He 


sees that our sensate culture is “over- 
ripe” and in the final process of decay. 

But a new and better culture is about 
to be born wherein men shall not longer 
live as proprietors of time but as stew- 
ards of eternity. The hope which he 
holds for the future is to be found in a 
reintegrated system of sensory and 
transcendental values, with a system of 
values rooted in the sense of moral duty 
and the Kingdom of God. The way out 
of our calamity and crisis is summed 
up, “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness. . . .” 

Dr. Sorokin is chairman of the De- 
partment of Sociology at Harvard Uni- 
versity. He is one sociologist who rec- 
ognizes the necessity of the Christian. 
religion at the center of individual and 
social life. Here, he maintains, is the 
source of hope for the future. 

Criaupe E. Scuick. 
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THE TWO WAYS 


Co oe 
pana 


A Comparison by DR. H. T. WEISKOTTEN 


MAN'S WAY 


“Sun Tzu, the father of strategy, 
sagely remarked, ‘All warfare is based 
on deception.’ ”’”—Quoted from Reader’s 
Digest. 


“The first casualty in time of war is 
the truth.”—Reader’s Digest. 


“Americans must learn how to hate 
the enemy in order to fight him prop- 
erly.,—A Norwegian Shipmaster— 
quoted from Fortune. 


Rex Stout, chairman of the Writers’ 
War Board, warns against fighting the 
Nazis half-heartedly. “We can’t fight 
them to a successful finish,” he says, 
“aanless we hate them with a deep, im- 
placable loathing and contempt.”—New 
York Times. 


“When we kill Germans now, we are 
not taking revenge; we are fulfilling a 
simple function of war. What I am 
afraid of is that when we shall begin to 
take our revenge there will be found 
such humanitarians, especially abroad, 
who will start to talk of mercy and 
morality. 

“These people have not seen their 
dearest ones shot by Germans as they 
travel on the wide highways. They have 
not been shocked by the smoke of ruins 
of their own houses blocking their path. 
They do not know the real woe of the 
people. 

“How will the Fascists be able to re- 
pay for the losses of thousands upon 
thousands of Russian families? The 
Hitlerites should be annihilated, by 
dozens, by thousands, like rats; for the 
sake of the future we must cleanse the 
world of this black plague.”—New York 
Times. 

“These are two entirely different strat- 


egies. How can the Church justify its 
Benediction upon the former?” 


A REJOINDER 

® The above communication from Dr. 
H. T. Weiskotten seems to the editor of 
Tue LuTHERAN to be “privileged”; it is 
an expression of the convictions of a 
group of persons who were a minority 
on the floor of the Louisville conven- 
tion of the U. L. C. A. in October 1942. 
It is therefore given publication and a 
response with the understanding that a 
repetition of the discussions previous to 
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GOD'S WAY 


“Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.” 
—Jesus Christ. 


“I am the Way, the Truth and the 
Life; no man cometh unto the Father 
but by me.”—Jesus Christ. 


“But I say unto you: Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you and pray 
for them which despitefully use you 
and persecute you.”—Jesus Christ. 


“Dearly beloved, avenge not your- 
selves, but rather give place unto 
wrath; for it is written, Vengeance is 
mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. 
Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed 
him; if he thirst, give him drink: for 
in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire 
on his head. Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good.” 

—St. Paul. 


the last convention is not therein im- 
plied. 

As to the above comparison, some 
errors are apparent. (1) The journals 
quoted above by Dr. Weiskotten are 
notable in the field of secular literature, 
but they are not at all the voice of the 
Church. (2) What the United Lutheran 
Church has said relative to this present 
conflict is Appendix II of the Minutes 
of the Louisville convention of the 
U. L. C. A. It consists of eight para- 
graphs, which Tue LuTHERAN will quote 
in full if a considerable number of its 
readers so request. The conclusion to 
the pronouncement is very carefully 
drawn, is in accord with our Church’s 
position relative to the authority and 
jurisdiction of “the powers that be,” 
i.e., the government. It reads: 

“The Church is praying that God 
may swiftly send His victory and His 
peace to suffering mankind: 

“Therefore, be it resolved that we 
pledge to our leaders and to the men 
and women in the armed services of 
our country, at home and abroad, what- 
ever their need, the church’s whole- 
hearted help; and that we call upon our 
own people and all other Christians to 
give their fullest measure of support, 
under God, and in the light of their 
consciences, to our country in this 
critical hour.” 


LETTERS 


A Word of Encouragement 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

For the encouragement of our Lu- 
theran chaplains and service pastors I 
should like to quote from a letter which 


_I received early this week. The writer 


of this letter is a soldier boy of our 
congregation and is stationed at Blank 
Field, Washington. Referring to his 
experiences on the Second Sunday in 
Advent, the boy writes as follows: 

“T attended church services twice 
yesterday. In the morning our base 
chaplain conducted service. It started 
with announcements and ended with a 
Biblical story. But in the evening we 
had Lutheran vesper service and, Holy 
Communion conducted by Chaplain 
N. N. He is our Lutheran chaplain. 
His service was by far the best and it 
really made me homesick because it 
was so very much like services at home. 
Everybody that was there thought it 
was very good. A service like that is 
very comforting, especially for me. I 
can say that I went home with a new 
soul and happy heart, ready to face 
anything.” 

The words speak for themselves. In- 
cidentally they also bring out the in- 
herent value of our Lutheran liturgy 
and the observation, by pastors and 
congregations, of the Rubrics in the 
Common Service Book. 

Otto W. HEIck. 

Ellis, Kansas. 


Our Church Paper Read 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

In your “Open Letters” column in 
Tue LuTHErRAN I have seen letters tell- 
ing the number of years THE LUTHERAN 
has come to certain homes. 

My father, the Rev. V. B. Christy, 
was graduated from the Philadelphia 
Seminary in June 1868. He had spent 
the vacation of the previous year can- 
vassing for THe LUTHERAN in towns 
near Philadelphia. From 1868 to 1923, 
the year of his death, Tue LurHEraNn 
was in his home without an interrup- 
tion. 

Then it came in my mother’s name 
for several years. Now I am renewing 
my subscription for the seventeenth 
time. So you can see with 1943 this 
will cover a period of seventy-five 
years. 

May the life of this paper continue 
for many years. 

BLANCHE CHRISTY, 

Miamisburg, Ohio. 
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Jimmy Rides the Route 


This Boy Sells Fifty "Lutherans" Every Week 


Every week fifty copies of THe Lu- 
THERAN go out with Jimmy Strobel on 
his bicycle, and none of them comes 
back. These copies of the church paper 
are distributed at homes in the Wash- 
ington Park Lutheran parish in Mil- 
waukee, at five cents per. Jimmy gets 


a dollar for the trip, and a lot of fam- ° 


ilies get an education regarding their 
church from the pages of THE LUTHERAN. 

The idea originated with the Rev. 
David H. Bucks, pastor of the Washing- 
ton Park Church. Until a year ago 
there were only about five subscrip- 
tions for THe LUTHERAN in the congre- 
gation. The pastor was eager to reach 
a goal of at least 10 per cent of the 
active members as readers of the 
church paper. Ten copies were being 
purchased every week from Tue Lu- 
THERAN rack in the vestibule of the 
church. That seemed about as far as 
things could go in that direction. 

Pastor Bucks advertised for a sales 
boy. Only one volunteered, but he 
proved to be the right man for the job. 
A ten-year-old Sunday school scholar 
with an energetic and pleasing per- 
sonality, Jimmy went to work enthu- 
siastically. 

Jimmy began taking out ten copies, 
then thirty-five, and soon reached fifty. 
For the rest of 1942 he distributed fifty 
each week, with never a one left over. 

Pastor Bucks secured Jimmy a carry- 
ing bag inscribed with “Our Lutheran 
News Boy.” Jimmy’s father advanced 
the money for the purchase of a bicycle, 
and Jimmy has paid this back long ago. 

When people see Jimmy coming, they 

_get their LuTHERAN nickel ready, for he 
has become the best known youngster 
in the congregation. Every month he 
brings his receipt book to the pastor 
for signature, and handles all his af- 
fairs in a very business-like manner. 

“Jimmy not only sells THe LUTHERAN. 
He also talks church,” explains Pastor 
Bucks. “He has actually won four new 
members for the church, including his 
mother and father. He has also pro- 
vided me with information regarding 
Lutheran families moving into this 
neighborhood. 

“He inquires of his customers 
whether they know of any Lutheran 


neighbors. He visits such people 
promptly. By his congenial spirit, win- 
ning smile, and businesslike tactics, he 
has made many friends and customers. 
I think he is one of the best little ser- 
vants of the church that we have.” 

Plenty of support has been given to 
Jimmy by Pastor Bucks. There is a 
paragraph about his work in each 
month’s issue of the parish paper, The 
Washington Park Lutheran Mentor. 
The notice mentions some article of 
current interest which has appeared in 
Tue LUTHERAN. 

As a result of Jimmy’s work, the 
people of the congregation are gaining 
knowledge of their church. “Again and 
again someone mentions some article 
he has read in Tue LuTHERAN,” reports 
Pastor Bucks. 


A SCRAP STORY 


By J. M. FRICK 


Time after time America has demon- 
strated that her people can arise and 
‘do a necessary job, and do it just as it 
should be done. In the recent campaign 
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when Americans were urged to gather 
all kinds of scrap materials in order 
that these materials might be used in 
the production of essential commodities, 
many fine stories came to light, and it 
is just possible that this may be rated 
among the very best of the great num- 
ber which deserve being told. 


Recently a man who is a prisoner in 
a certain Federal penitentiary re- 
quested of the authorities of the prison 
permission to select from a great mass 
of scrap lumber such as he might want 
to use and the privilege of using the 
tools and machines of the wood-work- 
ing shop of the institution that he might 
from them fashion a piece of furniture 
for use in the institutional chapel. He 
promised along with the request that 
this special endeavor, which was his 
own idea, would in no wise interfere 
with the regular institutional work he 
was assigned to do, devoting only what 
are commonly called “odd moments” to 
this particular task he was assigning 
himself. 

The permission was granted; and 
now the institution possesses a very 
handsome lectern, in the front of which 
stands a magnificent cross, the cross 
being large enough to hide from view 
the man who stands behind it, with the 
result that one hears the voice of the 
man reading the Word, or delivering 
the message as it comes from the Word, 
while he himself is hidden from view. 

One is often surprised to find worth- 
while artistic ability in places known as 
prisons. And when all things are con- - 
sidered, a man who can catch a vision 
which gives to his fellowman something 
of so great value, we realize that God 
still works in mysterious ways. 

Let me tell you more about- this 
cross, in order that you may know 
something of its beauty. Its central 
parts are fashioned of birch wood, while 
the outer edges are of mahogany. The 
contrast of these materials catches the 
eye immediately as one enters the 
chapel, which of course is often used 
for other than church purposes. Were 
it not for the different shades of the 
woods, one could not detect the lines 
where the different materials join each 
other. In every sense it is the finished 
work of a master. 

Cemeteries are filled with monu- 
ments with which men have tried to 
perpetuate their names. Time, sooner 
or later, will make of these monuments 
nothing more than so many meaning- 
less masses of nothingness. 

But here is the story of a man with- 
out a name, considered too frequently 
as nothing more than a useless scrap of 
humanity, but a man whose talents, 
divinely given, would not be allowed to 
rust; a man unwilling to let his dream 
die without its fulfillment; a man who 
gives of himself by expending his ~ 
energy in producing that which will be — 
his monument for untold years. The 
man himself will soon be discharged 
from the prison, and his prison asso- 
ciates will perhaps forget him. But this 
cross will remain as a monument to the 


man who, though a prisoner, was after _ 


all a free man in the highest sense. 
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Common to Seven 


Lutheran Agencies of Education Exchange Views 


Seven general bodies of Lutherans 
were represented in the annual meet- 
ing of the Intersynodical Committee on 
Parish Education at the LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, February 11. Drs. S. White 
Rhyne and Earl S. Rudisill were at- 
tendants from the Parish and Church 
- School Board of the United Lutheran 
Church. Representation from the other 
groups was as follows: Augustana 
Synod, five; Missouri Synod, four; 
American Lutheran Church, eight; 
Norwegian Lutheran Church, three; 
Lutheran Free Church, two; and United 
Danish Lutheran Church, two. 

“Basic Principles of Adult Educa- 
tion” was the subject of an address by 
Dr. Rudisill. That adults can learn and 
change up through the years, that there 
are strong reasons why adults should 
continue to improve themselves, and 
that millions of grownups are con- 
tinuing their education were matters 
which received treatment. The under- 
lying psychological principles of adult 
learning and the practical principles 
which determine educational pro- 
cedures were presented. Stress was 
placed on the necessity of using pro- 
cedures that are valid. 

Pastor O. V. Anderson of the Augus- 
tana Synod then presented a paper on 


“Adult Confirmation.” He placed em- 


phasis on pitching adult catechetical 
studies on the level where people are 
living, presentation of both the dis- 
tinctively Lutheran and the ecumenical 
doctrines, appeal to the emotional and 
aesthetic sides of life, and giving infor- 
mation on the synod’s and the local 
church’s form of government. “We have 
to cultivate loyalty to Christ and the 
church on a wide scale,” said Pastor 
Anderson. 


Parent, Education 


In an address on “Parent Education,” 
Dr, O. G. Malmin of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church pointed out the 
necessity of giving Christian direction 
to all family life principles. The follow- 
ing projects were commended: (1) 
pre-marital counseling, (2) young mar- 
ried couples clubs, and (3) the use of 
suitable literature. 

Speaking on “A Lutheran Philosophy 
of Education,” Dr. A. C. Mueller of the 
Missouri Synod called upon Lutherans 
to construct and publish their own 
philosophy of education in order to im- 
prove their teaching and to serve as a 
basis for a further study of education. 
Theology and philosophy of religion 
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By EARL S. RUDISILL 


should be studied with reference to 
their educational applications. Dr. 
Mueller pointed out values to be found 
in ancient and mediaeval philosophies 
in contrast to modern systems of 
thought. 

Dr. John Hiltner of the American 
Lutheran Church addressed the group 
on “The Hiatus in Religious Education.” 
He decried the present desire for ease 
in religion and education, as well as 
reliance on some supposed magic in 
education. Religious education must be 
connected with life. More effective 
teaching and a variety of religious ex- 
periences are needed. Dr. Hiltner dwelt 
upon the educational significance of the 
home and declared, “We must save the 
home in order to save the child.” 

This group, made up of board mem- 
bers and the staffs of the boards of 
parish education of the several bodies, 
will meet again in Chicago next Feb- 
ruary at the time of the annual meet- 
ing of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 

Dr. J. Vincent Nordgren of the 
Augustana Synod was re-elected pres- 
ident, and Dr. J. H. Olson of the 
Augustana Synod was re-elected sec- 
retary. 


The Chapel of the Holy Child 


the children’s chapel of Holy Trinity 
Church, Hershey, Pa., was dedicated 
January 17. The service was in keep- 
ing with the simplicity of the chapel, 
and was conducted by the pastor, the 
Rev. Harner R. Middleswarth, and the 
assistant, the Rev. Robert G. Whisler. 

The chapel is in a separate wing of a 
new building dedicated in 1942. It may 
be entered directly from the street, and 
will be open at all times for engagement 
in prayer and meditation by individuals. 

The architect, 
Charles A. Scheur- 
inger, A.I.A., of Phila- 
delphia, has kept the 
motif of the chapel 
and its furnishings in 
harmony with the at- 
mosphere of child- 
hood, the Church of 


The Chapel of the 
Holy Child at 
Holy Trinity Church, 
Hershey, Pa. 


the Holy Trinity, and the Gothic archi- 
tecture of the greater building. 

Of special interest in the chapel are 
three sets of triple windows. The cen- 
ter panel of the window of the Holy 
Nativity portrays the Holy Family, and 
the two flanking panels contain sym- 
bols of the Christ Child. The window 
of Divine Knowledge portrays the Boy 
Jesus in the Temple, and is flanked by 
windows containing symbols of human 
and divine knowledge. The third win- 
dow, over the altar, is the window of 
The Innocents. It portrays Jesus with 
children, and is flanked by windows 
showing the guardian angels of child- 
hood. In each of these windows sym- 
bols of the Holy Trinity have been in- 
troduced in subordinate manner. All 
the windows are chaste in design and 
rich in color. 

The altar and reredos are enhanced 
by hand-carved symbols and designs. 
The pew ends are ornamented with a 
symbol of the Holy Trinity. The whole 
atmosphere of the chapel is conducive 
to devotion and worship. 

The chapel seats approximately 
seventy-five children. It is now in reg- 
ular use each Sunday morning for a 
worship service conducted by the pas- 
tor for children. 


Miami Valley Lutherans 
Plan Service Center 


Tue Board of the Lutheran Inner 
Mission League of the Miami Valley at 
its February meeting decided to under- 
write in part an objective of St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church, Osborn, Ohio, the 
Rev. P. H. Weihl pastor, in the estab- 
lishment of a Lutheran Service Center 
at the church. The action of the Board 
is in keeping with the advice received 
from the Service Center director, Dr. 
N. M. Ylvisaker of the National Lu- 
theran Council, to render a larger serv- 
ice to soldiers at the Wright and Pat- 
terson Fields. The Board implemented 
its intention with an immediate appro- 
priation, anticipating further funds in 
the annual Roll Call which will be held 
May 2 to 9. 
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lashes from Oita 


MEN IN ARMED SERVICE APPRECIATE CONTACTS OF THE CHURCH 
Progress Reported Among Congregations 


Tuts is being written in mid-winter 
when in normal times residents of 
Florida would be busily occupied in 
serving and entertaining its annual 
quota of tourists and other visitors. 
War has changed things. There are 
many tourists in the state now, but 
their number is no doubt surpassed by 
the number of men in the armed serv- 
ices here in army camps, air stations 
and naval bases, training for duty in 
the war effort. Several hundred hotels 
and apartment buildings have been 
taken over by the government and are 
being used as quarters for soldiers, 
sailors, marines, coast guard, and fliers 
and WAACS during the time of their 
preparation for active duty. As a re- 
sult, in almost every Florida commu- 
nity there is a scarcity of housing for 
civilians as well as for war workers. 
Because of tire and gas rationing it was 
thought by some that the multitude of 
tourist camps dotting the sides of every 
highway would be empty and idle this 
year. Instead these quarters as well as 
all other residential accommodations 
are filled to overflowing. 

Such a situation brings with it added 
responsibility and opportunity for the 
church. Pastors and people are of 
course doing all they can to meet the 
situation, and are receiving a hearten- 
ing response from men in uniform and 
from newly arrived civilians. The es- 
tablishment of the Second WAAC 
Training Center in Daytona Beach 
means added duties for the pastor of 
the Lutheran Church of the Resurrec- 
tion, the Rev. Roy T. Troutman. Dr. 
Henry P. Schaeffer, pastor of First 
United Lutheran Church, West Palm 
Beach; the Rev. Thomas Daly, Holy 
Trinity, Miami; the Rev. R. E. Van 
Deusen, St. Paul’s, Tampa; and W. E. 
Pugh, D.D., Trinity, Jacksonville, are 
under appointment of the National Lu- 
theran Council as contact pastors for 
their communities. At the same time 
every pastor in Florida is faithfully 
serving the men in the armed services 
in his particular community. 


A Hitch-hiking Preacher 


Once upon a time a battle was lost, 
“all for the want of a horseshoe nail.” 
Chauncey R. Botsford, D.D., supply 
pastor of St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Weirsdale, Fla., does not allow the lack 
of a gallon of gasoline to prevent him 
from keeping his appointments at 
church. Weirsdale is forty-seven miles 
due west from DeLand, the home of Dr. 
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Botsford. He leaves home Saturday 
morning hopeful that someone driving 
on the highway will have a vacant seat 
and a heart good enough to heed his 
beckoning hand. That has been his good 
fortune so far. This is Dr. Botsford’s 
report of one week-end experience: He 
arrived at the church at four o'clock 
Saturday afternoon, and spent the rest 
of the day making pastoral calls. Sun- 
day afternoon he was taken to the town 
of Altoona by a parishioner. Out of 
Altoona, with his bag loaded with Bible 
and other gear, plus two dressed squir- 
rels, two large Pennsylvania apples, 
two big oranges and a dozen eggs, the 
pastor walked two miles to be picked 
up by a DeLand car and taken into 
the city and home. 

Sunset Harbor, near Weirsdale, and 
on Lake Weir, is really no harbor, nor, 
according to report, is the sunset par- 
ticularly brilliant. The location is that 
of a family from Pennsylvania who 
settled on the southwest bank of the 
lake twenty-two years ago. The parents 
are dead, but three sons and two daugh- 
ters with their families and others who 
have joined them constitute St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, which was organized 
in 1922 and has thirty-six members. 


Here and There in the Synod 


In January Florida Lutherans were 
instructed and inspired by the presence 
and presentations of certain fields of 
work by appointed representatives of 
the United Lutheran Church. Dr. and 
Mrs. P. O. Machetzki represented the 
Board of Foreign Missions in addresses 
made in almost every parish, and told 
of the great work being done in British 
Guiana. The Parish and Church School 
Board spoke through Mrs. Mabel B. 
Fenner concerning the vital work of 
parish education and the Children of 
the Church program. 


The treasurer of the Florida Synod, 
Mr. C. M. Brubaker, says in connection 
with his report for the year 1942: 

“Tt will be noted that all except three 
churches paid the apportionment in 
full, Ninety-three per cent of the U. L. 
C. A. apportionment was paid this year 
which is 2.13 per cent better than in 
1941. We are making progress. The 
apportionment can be paid in full by 
all of us if the pastor and the church 
council want it done.” 

Total receipts for all purposes in 1942 
amounted to $7,418, an average per 
communing member of the synod of 
$5.33. This benevolence includes allot- 


ments to Newberry College, the Low- 
man Home, and the Orphan Home, as 
well as for apportionment. 


The Church of the Resurrection, 
Daytona Beach, the Rev. Roy T. Trout- 
man pastor, had a slight increase in 
communing membership in 1942, and a 
25 per cent increase in Sunday school 
enrollment. Classrooms have been pro- 
vided in the basement of the church by 
constructing movable partitions. The 
pastor is completing his first year in 
this parish. 


The congregation of First United Lu- 
theran Church, West Palm Beach, Dr. 
Henry P. Schaeffer pastor, had the 
privilege of hearing an address by the 
Rev. Dr. Gustav Carlberg, member of 
the Augustana Synod and missionary 
in China until recently. During the last 
four years of his work in China Dr. 
Carlberg’s family have been members 
of the First United Church, West Palm 
Beach. For the present he is serving 
the Augustana congregation at Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. 


Trinity Church, St. Petersburg, the 
Rey. Henry V. Kahlenberg pastor, held 
an Every Member Information Week 
last December. Each night during the 
week a meeting was held in the church 
to acquaint members with the general 
structure of the congregation, its or- 
ganization, finances, membership, debt 
service, budget, benevolences, and its 
gains and losses for the year. These 
meetings take the place of the Every 
Member Canvass and are proving quite 
satisfactory. The annual congregational 
dinner was held in November with an 
attendance of 225 members and friends. 


St. Paul’s, Tampa, the Rev. Robert E. 
Van Deusen pastor, has launched an 
intensive drive to increase its building 
fund from $2,500 to $10,000. Plans are 
being made to build a church as soon 
as possible after the war. The present 
church is a private residence re- 
modeled. St. Paul’s has the services of 
a deaconess in the person of Sister 
Adele Dasenbrock, who is an able 
worker in contacting Lutheran service 
men and in the parish religious educa- 
tion program. Dr. and Mrs. P. O. 
Machetzki have been making a survey 
of the possibility of opening Lutheran 
work in Ybor City, Tampa’s Latin 
section, This was interrupted by the 
sudden death of Dr. Machetzki Feb- 
ruary 19. 


Holy Trinity, Miami, the Rev. Thomas 
J. Daly pastor, had its first. year of 
“walking alone” as to pastor’s salary, 
and came to its close with all obliga- 
tions paid in full. Although during the 
year thirty-five members were lost, 
chiefly by removals from the city, the 
communing membership increased 
from 161 to 170. 
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On the Wing 


FAREWELL TO THE NORTH; WELCOME TO THE SOUTH 


FAREWELLS are usually not lightly 
spoken, especially if they affect dear 
friends. Mrs. Bieber and I became very 
much attached to the workers and 
others in Reformation Mission, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., as well as to the many 
warm friends, including Pastors Shimer 
and Stiles in the First and the Second 
English Lutheran Churches in the city. 
We were sent on our way rejoicing 
through “farewell” receptions and func- 
tions by organizations and individuals, 
and through kind tokens and expres- 
sions of regard. 

We bade adieu to the congregation 
January 31, when we administered 
adult baptism and read the names of 
thirty-seven charter members. On this 
day the Rev. George A. Hagedorn, an 
efficient and versatile special board 
missionary, took charge of the congre- 
gation, preaching his initial sermon to 
fifty persons, the banner attendance to 
date. 


Southward Bound 


Leaving Schenectady February 2, with 
deep regrets, we were soon speeding 
southward through New York and 
Philadelphia. We made very brief 
visits to relatives and friends in Allen- 
town, Kutztown, Hummelstown, and 
Mt. Joy, Pa. We spent a half day in 
Washington, where we were hospitably 
entertained by the Rev. and Mrs. 
Howard E. Snyder in Atonement par- 
sonage, and by Executive Secretary 
Arthur P. Black, who “eats” steward- 
ship and gets the United Lutheran 
Church to do likewise. 

We closed our eyes on snow in 
Washington and the next morning, 
February 6, opened them on greens 
in historic Charleston, S. C. We were 
cordially welcomed at the station by 
the Rev. H. V. Epting, the youthful 
pastor of St. John’s, oldest congrega- 
tion in Charleston, organized in 1743, 
one year after Muhlenberg set foot on 
this continent in Savannah. 

Pastor Epting escorted me to St. 
Matthew’s Church office, where Pastor 
Walter C. Davis, D.D., gave me a 
hearty reception, took me to the par- 
sonage, where he and Mrs. Davis gra- 
ciously invited me to domicile until a 
home can be secured. Then Mrs. Bieber 
will join me. 

"America's Most Historic City" 

This principal southern resort and 
convention city, midway between New 
York and Miami, graces the tip of a 


peninsula formed by the Ashley and 
the Cooper Rivers, and has a fine, deep 
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harbor four miles from the open ocean. 
It was settled by English Colonists in 
1670 and named Charleston in honor of 
Charles II, King of England. The Gulf 
Stream and the southern sun give 
Charleston mild winters, and the ocean 
breezes cool summers, with an average 
temperature of 67°. Charleston is ac- 
cessible from everywhere by auto, bus, 
train, boat, air. 

Here is South Carolina’s official state 
port. All the outdoor sports and 
beaches coquettishly beckon to young 
and old—natives and visitors. The 
Cypress Gardens and the Magnolia 
Gardens are among the wonders of the 
world! The flowers of the latter have 
been prize winners whenever and 
wherever exhibited. 


Firsts 


Many cities parade their “leaders.” 
Charleston can also qualify. The “Best 
Friend”, was the first regular steam 
locomotive railway service in America 
operated from Charleston in 1831. 

The first submarine successfully used 
in warfare was “Hundley’s Boat” 
manned by the Confederates in defense 
of the harbor, 1863-65. 

The city has the oldest fire insurance 
company in America, 1731; also the 
first museum society, 1773. I never saw 
so many antique shops anywhere as in 
Charleston. 

Charleston claims the first prescrip- 
tion drug store in the United States, 
1780. 

Charleston does not have many 
bronze tablets marking old sites. It has 
the sites and the historic buildings, 
fortifications and streets which every 
American should visit in order to be 
well informed. 

In 1940 Charleston had a population 
of 71,000 and the county 121,000. To- 
day there are over 100,000 and 200,000 
respectively; 98 per cent native in nor- 
mal times. The increased population 
results from new and much extended 
war work. The streets, hotels, and pri- 
vate homes are crowded with soldiers, 
officers, men and women war workers. 
As would be expected, living quarters 
and neighborliness are problems here 
as elsewhere in communities of over- 
rapid growth. 

In Charleston are centered three 
railroad trunk lines, twenty-two steam- 
ship lines, six coastwise shipping and 
barge lines. Six hospitals minister to 
the sick; seven large hotels care for 
tourists and guests. The educational 
standard is kept high in ten grade and 


three high schools, seven parochial and 
seven private schools, and three col- 
leges. Seven banks and many indus- 
tries keep the money in circulation, and 
136 churches keep the city on a high 
spiritual plane. Of the thirty-nine 
Methodist congregations, eight are 
white; of the twenty-eight Baptists, 
ten are white; twenty-six Episcopal, 
ten white; nine Roman Catholics, seven 
white. The six Presbyterian and the 
six Lutheran congregations are white 
(not much credit for that!). Three con- 
gregations are Jewish, six are Holiness, 
two undenominational, three Christian, 
two Congregational. There is one each 
of the following: Adventist, Christian 
Scientist, Huguenot, Greek Orthodox, 
Norman, Unitarian. 

[I shall speak of the Lutheran con- 
gregations, pastors, and Ashley-Forest 
in my next “On the Wing.’ | 


Weekday Prayer Service 


Since the middle of November Zion 
Church, Egg Harbor City, N. J., the 
Rev. Frederick H. Goos pastor, has 
been holding a weekday prayer service. 
These services are held to pray espe- 
cially for the nation, its leaders, the 
men and women in the service of their 
country, and their families. The fam- 
ilies and friends, as also those in the 
service, have been invited to request 
that special prayers be made for them 
when the need for such special inter- 
cessions might be felt. Members in the 
service have been informed that at a 
certain hour each week they may think 
of their fellow members, remembering 
them before the Throne of Grace. Many 
have written to express their apprecia- 
tion and to testify to the spiritual 
strength this knowledge has given them. 

The service consists chiefly in hymn 
singing and prayer, with a psalm and 
scripture reading. Occasionally a brief 
message is presented. Letters from 
those in the service are read, in whole 
or in part. The offering is designated 
for the Service Commission of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. Present indi- 
cations are that the amount gathered in 
this way over a period of months will 
be many times greater than that for- 
merly contributed toward Lutheran 
World Action by means of a special 
offering. 

This service happens to be held on 
the evening of the week on which most 
of the organizations also meet. Gen- 
erally the members of the organization 
attend the prayer service, which is then 
regarded as the devotional part of their 
program. The advantage is twofold. 
Attendances at the organizational meet- 
ings have increased. The attendance at 
the prayer service is the largest on 
those evenings when it precedes the 
meeting of one of the auxiliaries. 
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MICHIGAN SYNOD RANKS HIGH IN APPORTIONMENT PAYMENT 
Congregations In or Out of Detroit 


OncE again the Michigan Synod 
stands near the top of the list in the 
percentage of apportioned benevolence 
paid. According to the figures of our 
synodical treasurer, 98.5 per cent of the 
1942 apportionment was received. Un- 
fortunately this was not attained 
through the co-operation of all congre- 
gations. One church failed to pay any 
of its $562 quota, while another’s per- 
sistent failure to report communing 
membership left it without a quota. On 
the bright side of the ledger is the fact 
that sixteen of the synod’s twenty-nine 
congregations gave $1,750 in excess of 
100 per cent! Two others missed their 
quotas by only $1.00 and $2.00 respec- 
tively. It is such congregations as these 
eighteen that make possible a wider 
extension of the Kingdom through the 
work of the United Lutheran Church. 
Truly, they not only bear their own 
burdens, but share the loads of their 
sister congregations as well. 


Outside Detroit 


In Grand Rapids six Lutheran 
churches, including Trinity, are co- 
operating in the maintenance of a Serv- 
ice Center for Lutheran men training 
for the army in that city. In addition 
to providing the necessary funds, the 
women of each congregation serve as 
hostesses on their respective assigned 
days each week. ; 

Many churches outside Detroit re- 
port increased income in both current 
and benevolent funds during 1942. 
Those giving 100 per cent of appor- 
tioned benevolence include: Trinity, 
Ann Arbor; Trinity, Battle Creek; Mes- 
siah, Constantine; Trinity, Grand 
Rapids; Immanuel, Jackson; Trinity, 
Kalamazoo; Redeemer, Lansing; and 
St. John’s, Three Rivers. 


In Detroit 

Since our last writing, the Detroit 
District Luther League has held two 
rallies, one at Hope Church, the other 
at Messiah. In both rallies, panel dis- 
cussions were the order of the day, with 
“Stewardship” the theme in one and 
“The Whole Work of the Church” in 
the other. Present upset conditions 
kept the attendance down at both, but 
the executive committee is planning a 
new type of program for March 21 that 
no Detroit Luther Leaguer can afford 
to miss. 


The Lutheran Women’s League met 
at Augsburg Church January 27. This 
organization is interested in the promo- 
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tion of home missions in the Detroit 
area. As such, the members were most 
interested in Augsburg’s new building, 
to which additional improvements had 
been made in the basement especially 
for this meeting. The speaker was the 
Rev. W. I. Hackenberg, member of 
synod’s Home Mission Committee, 
whose address was entitled, “Sheep, at 
Any Price!” 


Bethel Church has taken a forward 
step that many a congregation would do 
well to, follow. Having liquidated its 
indebtedness during 1942, this congre- 
gation voted to give a Detroit mission 
$500 during 1943 in lieu of the Board 
of American Mission’s aid. Under the 
leadership of its pastor, the Rev. H. E. 
Schildroth, this church is showing that 
a congregation can be as interested in 
others as it is in itself. 


One of synod’s vacancies was filled 
December 6, when the Rev. F. P. 
Madsen was installed as pastor of Hope 
Church. The Rev. C. E. Jensen, pres- 
ident of synod, officiated and preached 
the installation sermon. 


Messissippi Chines 


This installation did not reduce the 
number of vacancies, however, for Mr. 
Madsen was formerly pastor of Luther 
Memorial Church. His resignation left 
this congregation as the fourth in synod 
without a pastor. 


Synod’s youngest congregation, Holy 
Communion, dedicated a new house of 
worship last November. Undaunted by 
wartime restrictions, their pastor, the 
Rev. P. M. Dieckman, led them into 


purchasing and remodeling a former. 


store for their church. As their own 
literature suggests, so visitors find it, 
“churchly and inspirational.” 


In an attempt to overcome gas ration- 
ing and transportation problems, Mes- 
siah Church has started a nursery and 
junior church at the same time as the 
Chief Service. This congregation is ex- 
periencing many new things under the 
aggressive leadership of Pastor I. O. 
Miller. 


Ten of Detroit’s fourteen congrega- 
tions met or exceeded their 1942 appor- 
tionment, including Augsburg, Bethel, 
Christ, Holy Communion, Hope, Luther 
Memorial, Messiah, Olivet, Reforma- 
tion, and Unity. Reports from all these, 
and others, show sharp reductions in 
indebtedness and splendid current in- 
come. The Lutherans of Detroit are 
evidently giving a share of their in- 
creased incomes to the Lord’s work. 


CONGREGATIONS HAVE SELF-SUPPORT AS GOAL 
Benevolence Apportionment Paid 100 Per Cent 


AT a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Mississippi Synod it was 
decided that the next meeting of synod 
would be with Redeemer congregation, 
Craig Springs, Miss., the Rev. C. L. 
Irwin pastor, July 6-8. 

For four consecutive years “the 
smallest synod” has met in full its 
benevolent apportionment to the U. L. 
C. A. Treasurer E. Clarence Miller 
stated in a letter: “We are extremely 
proud of the fact that little, vigorous 
Mississippi Synod heads the list in our 
apportionment payments.” 


Grace Church, Laurel, the Rev. E. T. 
Beaver pastor, started this year of 1943 
by taking the offensive in a most suc- 
cessful way. Led by one of the liberal 
supporters, F. S. Senton, who went to 
his eternal reward some weeks after- 
ward, the members paid off an indebt- 
edness of nearly $500. Not satisfied with 
this, the congregation decided to be- 
come self-supporting as of January 1, 
1943, although this was not scheduled 
until 1945. Then the members made an 
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additional advance: the salary of the 
pastor was increased. Pastor Beaver 
reports: “Grace Church has a definite 
place in the religious program of 
Laurel. The spirit of this congregation 
has risen by leaps and bounds, and I 
firmly believe that our church is well 
on the way to taking its rightful place 
in this community.” 

Louisville, Miss., the Rev. C. L. Irwin 
pastor. For some months the new 
church building at Craig Springs has 
been used by Redeemer congregation, 
although not completed on the in- 
terior. The work of completion is being 
pushed as rapidly as possible so that 
the building may be dedicated at the 
meeting of synod in July. Helped by 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
synod, this congregation was enabled 
during the past year to make more than 
a 50 per cent overpayment on the an- 
nual payment to its Church Extension 
Loan. Fine additions to membership 
have been made at St. John’s Church in 
Louisville. Through conferences of the 
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pastor with the church councils of the 
four congregations of the parish, in- 
creases in salary payments were made 
by each and it was voted to work to- 
ward self support by 1949. 


Good News from the Capital City 


Trinity Church, Jackson, H. Brent 
Schaeffer, D.D., pastor, reports for 1942 
a net increase of 10 per cent in mem- 
bership and contributions of $51 per 
communing member. Located in the 
capital city of the state this mission has 
many visitors attending its services 
during these busy war days. The aver- 
age sum of the attendance for the two 
Sunday services is greater than the 
resident confirmed membership. Satis- 
factory progress toward a new church 
is being made. This congregation was 
the home mission objective of the Chil- 
dren of the Church of the United Lu- 
theran Church for 1942 and received 
$2,372.14. This will provide a “Chil- 
dren of the Church Sanctuary.” 


Recent visitors to the congregations 
of the Mississippi Synod. were: the Rev. 
Dr. L. Grady Cooper for the Foreign 
Mission Board, Mrs. Mabel B. Fenner, 
secretary of the Children of the Church, 
and Miss Ruth Juram representing the 
Women’s Missionary Society. Reports 
reveal great help and fine inspiration 
gained from their visits. , 


Your Ambassador 
(Continued from page 11) 


offended that Protestant missionaries 
should wish to enter their Latin Amer- 
ican domain. 

If we concede that Argentina, Brazil, 
Uruguay and Chile are nations where 
cultural and social standards are com- 
parable to our own and where religion 
is on a higher level than in certain 
other Latin American countries, we 
also call attention to the fact that there 
is a large Lutheran population in those 
countries—Germans, Slovaks and Scan- 
dinavians who have emigrated from 
Europe. Thousands of them are obliged 
to send their children to public schools 
where the study of Roman Catholic 
doctrine is compulsory. Are we to be 
denied the right of ministering to our 
own brethren? Must these Lutherans 
despair of being able to worship in the 
ways of their fathers? The position of 
Rome is clear: Roman Catholic minor- 
ities in Protestant countries can de- 
mand recognition of their rights, but 
Protestant minorities in Catholic coun- 
tries have no rights—they may ask to 
be tolerated, remembering that such 
toleration is a favor and not a right. 


Clericals Object 


The only real resentment against the 
presence of Protestant missionaries in 
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faith. 


Price, $2.50 


Chicago 


South America is to be found in the 
clergy. The people are apathetic to the 
issue. Be assured that our own State 
Department is far more concerned 
about the alleged delicacy of this sit- 
uation than the governments of South 
America, which will decree a ban to 
please the bishops but often would be 
glad for a good excuse to drop the ban 
and snub the bishops. A gentle note 
from Mr. Hull on the subject of re- 
ligious liberty would provide an excel- 
lent excuse. 

The two organizations most friendly 
to Axis ideas and agents in Latin 
America are the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Spanish Falange, and 
there is-a great bond of sympathy be- 
tween them. Both are pro-Franco, as 
Franco is pro-Hitler. Some prelates, 
however, have seen the handwriting on 
the wall, as can be seen from this 
United Press dispatch published in the 
New York Times of September 22, 1942: 

RIO DE JANEIRO, Sept. 21 (U.P.) 

—The Bishop of Sao Paulo, Mgr. 

Carlos Duarte Costa, in a telegram to 

President Getulio Vargas today, 

urged that priests with Fascist and 

Falangist tendencies be forced to re- 

tire “in order to prevent in Brazil 

what happened in France. 

The situation must be serious indeed 
when a bishop must appeal to his coun- 
try’s president in a Church mess. 


An Absolutely Unique Book About Germany 


It's Your Souls We Want 


By STEWART W. HERMAN, JR. 


This book shows clearly the truth about the 
Nazi Revolution—that Nazism is a drive for 
the very souls of men. 


It presents the only detailed account of the 
step-by-step means employed by the Nazis to 
lure or coerce men to give up their religious 


It gives the real facts regarding the true 
position of the Christian church in Germany 
—vital background material for the discus- 
sion of all plans for post-war relations with 
Germany. 


The author of this book is one of our pastors 
and served the American Church in Berlin, 
1936-1941, and was also Attache of the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Berlin, 1939-1941. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street 
Columbia 


: Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


Fanatical? 

It is charged that Protestant mission- 
aries are fanatical and quarrelsome. 
Some of them are exactly that, and 
much of their temper has grown out 
of the struggle through which they 
have gone in establishing, in the face 
of bitter persecution, the right to preach 
and teach according to the dictates of 
their conscience. But most of them are 
not bigoted, but very fair. 

There is a Protestant problem in 
Latin America, but it is not the bogus 
one that is receiving so much publicity. 
The issue is bluntly this: Just what 
kind of Protestantism is to represent 
and interpret our country in the na- 
tions to the south? As the major Evan- 
gelical denominations (Protestants call 
themselves “Evangelicals” in all these 
lands) consider retrenchment or mark 
time, the radical sects such as the Pen- 
tecostals and similar others are busy. 

We may be sure that Protestantism 
will survive in South America. It is our 
responsibility that the Protestantism 
that survives be one worthy of the 
great nation from which it goes out. 
Let us reconsider our aims and our 
strategy, if need be, in the light of 
changing conditions. And then let us 
give our missionaries a better and more 
specialized education for their task. 
And, finally, let us double and redouble 
our missionary program. 
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Pottsville Conference 
News 


By Marcuerite Krisc 


Tracuers of Christ Sunday School, 
the Rev. R. E. Kramer pastor, and of 
St. John’s Sunday School, the Rev. 
Lester B. Lutz pastor, at Mahanoy City, 
are holding a joint mission study class 
this winter. The topics are presented 
by various members of the combined 
group. 


A service flag in honor of thirty-six 
men of St. Paul’s Church, Summer Hill, 
the Rev. C. A. Steigerwalt pastor, was 
dedicated early in January. 

Pastor Steigerwalt preached on the 
subject, “What Are We Fighting For?” 


The Rev. August Neudoerffer, who 
spent thirty-one years as a missionary 
in India, spent the first week of Feb- 
ruary in the Pottsville Conference, 
speaking each night at one of the con- 
ference churches. 

He spoke on India, and in many in- 
stances a symposium was held and 
church members asked questions on the 
subject. 


Plans have been made by the Ladies’ 
Home Circle of Frieden’s Church, New 
Ringgold, the Rev. M. L. Shelly pastor, 
to make improvements to the parson- 
age. These include redecoration, and 
painting of the interior woodwork, and 
new light fixtures. 


Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materials 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 


1 MCHALE INC. - xew vous 


American Distributor of Stained Glass Windows 
for James Powell & Sons, Ltd., London, Engiland. 


MARION 
CO EEE GE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN - 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 


years of High School 

in famous “blue 

grass’”’ region of Vir- 

ginia, Liberal Arts, 

Pre-library, Pre- 

, an nursing, Pre-jour- 

nalism, Pre-social Work, Education, Business 

Education. Home Economics. Music. Speech. 

Happy home and social life in atmosphere 

of Southern culture. 68th year. Rates, $475.00 

to $520.00. Catalogue and view book.—Henry 
E. Horn, President, Box K, Marion, Va. 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 "2'the shurce and clergy. 1043 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23R0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Leonard Schuettler, a member of 
Trinity church council at Pottsville for 
thirty-eight years, was elected an hon- 
orary church councilman. 

Mr. Schuettler was first elected to the 
council in 1905 and most of this time he 
has served as recording secretary of the 
church. 


The Pre-Lenten Retreat of the Potts- 
ville Conference was held in Trinity 
Church, Pottsville, March 8. 

The Rev. Gilbert J. Martin of Tama- 
qua and the Rev. John Youse of Pine 
Grove are president and secretary of 
the conference, respectively. 


At the February meeting of the Pas- 
toral Association of the Pottsville Con- 
ference pre-confirmation rallies were 
discussed. 

Because of the travel restrictions, it 
was decided to have four separate ral- 
lies instead of one large one at the cen- 
tral point in Pottsville. 


St. John’s congregation, Auburn, the 
Rev. W. J. Drumm pastor, is participat- 
ing in a Sunday afternoon series of 
community mission study classes. Be- 
gun on January 17, the classes have 
attracted many of the women of the 
churches of the town. The weekly Sun- 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


lf You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
+ Outstanding for Mature Audience. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Bambi, Fantasia, The Great Commandment, Holiday Inn, The Pride of 
the Yankees, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

For Mature Audience: The Battle Cry of China, Casablanca, The Commandos Strike 
at Dawn, Crossroads, For Me and My Gal, Fortress on the Volga, Gentleman Jim, 
George Washington Slept Here, In the Rear of the Enemy, Keeper of the Flame, Life 
Begins at 8.30, The Magnificent Ambersons, Moscow Strikes Back, Mr. V, Mrs. Miniver, 
My Sister Eileen, One of Our Aircraft Is Missing, The Pied Piper, Random Harvest, The 
Talk of the Town, Target for Tonight, Wake Island, Wings and the Woman. 


The Cat People 
(RKO) 
Jane Randolph 
Simone Simon 
Kent Smith 


Melodrama. Obsessed by 
legend of ancestral evil, 
Serbian girl wed to Amer- 
ican is transformed by 
jealousy into a_ panther, 
with tragic results. 


Story, macabre, fantastic, is de- 
veloped by unique steps in pho- 
tography and suggestion. M 


City Without Men 
(Col.) 
Edgar Buchanan 
Linda Darnell 


Melodrama. Wives living 
near prison bicker, plan 
“breaks,” etc., while new- 
est member obtains hus- 
band’s release. 


Again the device of prisoners em- 
bittered because they can’t enlist for 
Uncle Sam. Story amateurish, con- 
trived. Maudlin. 


Dr. Gillespie’s New 
Assistant (MGM) 
L. Barrymore 
Van Johnson 
Keye Luke 
Richard Quine 


Drama. Three internes are 
tried out on cases to deter- 
mine which shall become 
the old doctor’s right-hand 
man, but the army seems 
to win. 


Series wears increasingly thin, with 
repeated comic interludes that strain 
for effect. Of mild interest. M, Y 


Kid Dynamite 
(Mono.) 
Lea Gorcey 
Bobby Jordan 


Comedy. The East End 
Kids follow their fascist- 
like gang leader about; fre- 
quent pool rooms; are 
finally regenerated by mil- 
itary enlistment. 


Youthful toughness is made “smart,” 
while patriotism remakes souls. Sud- 
den reform far from convincing. 
Rowdy, self-conscious, deplorable. 


No Place for a 
Lady (Col.) 
Wm. Gargan 
M. Lindsay 


Melodrama. Detective solves 
case despite bungling of 
girl reporter. 


An oft-repeated plot, trite, confused. 


+The Siege of 
Leningrad 
(Artkino; 
commentary by 
Edward Murrow) 


Documentary showing civ- 
ilians suffering, rallying to 
defense of city, construct- 
ing lake road to obtain sup- 
plies; soldiers at defense 
posts, holding front lines. ' 


Remarkable in picture it gives of 
everyday activities, chosen to give 
vivid impression of what the siege 
was like—horror of cold, hunger and 
death, determination of defenders, 
etc. Impressive, wnspectacular, real. 
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The Lutheran 


day afternoon meetings are held at the 
home of individual members. 


Lutheran World Action 


The Rev. M. C. Hallock of Tamaqua, 
the Rev. Luther Schlenker of Shenan- 
doah, the Rev. A. E. Polerack of Port 
Carbon, and the Rev. I. F. Frankenfield 
of Tower City have been named as a 
committee of four, headed by the pres- 
ident of conference, the Rev. G. J. 
Martin to Tamaqua, to have charge of 
the preliminary work of the Lutheran 
World Action in the conference. 


A class in Leadership Training was 
completed at Christ Church, Schuylkill 
Haven, with fifty-eight course cards 
being presented to the class members. 

Representatives of churches in 
Schuylkill Haven, Auburn, Orwigsburg, 
Pottsville and Port Carbon enrolled. 


The Pastoral Association of the 
Pottsville Conference was entertained 
by the Rev. and Mrs. Luther Schlenker 
at Shenandoah January 25. 

There was a perfect attendance of the 
seventeen members of the association. 

The Rev. August Neudoerffer spoke 
on his missionary work in India based 
on thirty-one years of experience, and 
of the difficulties encountered in mis- 
sionary work. 

The president of the association is 
the Rev. C. E. Huegel of Orwigsburg 
and the secretary is the Rev. R. E. 
Kramer of Mahanoy City. 


Community Lenten Services 


For twenty years.an unusual series 
of Community Services has been held 
in Pottsville during six weeks preced- 
ing Lent. Outstanding ministers from 
various sections of the country are in- 
vited to address these gatherings. 

This year the series began February 
4 with a sermon by Dr. Oscar F. Black- 
welder, pastor of the Lutheran Church 
of the Reformation, Washington, D. C. 
There were nearly 800 present. 

“This is a year for greatness,” Dr. 
Blackwelder declared. The principal 
contributing qualities of greatness he 
listed as “goodness, usefulness, cour- 
age.” 

Dr. E. W. Weber, pastor of Trinity 
‘Church, Pottsville, Pa., conducted the 
service, assisted by the Rev. G. J. 
Martin of Tamaqua. 

One hundred one years old was 
Mrs. Louisa Heller, a member of Trin- 
ity Church, Pottsville, when she died 
January 27. She had been a member 
of that congregation for seventy-seven 
years. During the last few months of 
her life, when even the faces and voices 
of her loved ones often failed to rouse 
her, she would respond to the prayers 
said for her by her pastor, Dr. Weber, 
and join in saying the words familiar 
to her throughout a lifetime. 
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Nova Scotia News 


By Douctas A. Conrap 


A NUMBER of impressive services have 
been held in the Church of the Resur- 
rection at Halifax. On the first Sunday 
evening of February the Men’s Club 
comprised the choir, sang special num- 
bers, and read the lessons and Psalm. 
The newly elected officers of the so- 
ciety were installed by the pastor: 
President, Mr. E. J. Lucas; vice-pres- 
ident, Mr. Einar Hagen; secretary, Mr. 
Charles Reid; treasurer, Mr. Toralf 
Borge. Eight new members of the 
church council were installed on the 
third Sunday evening of January, and 
the teachers and officers of the church 
school were installed on the fourth 
Sunday evening. Pastor Conrad 
preached sermons fitting these occa- 
sions. Large congregations were pres- 
ent at all these services. 

It was a real pleasure to have as the 
guest preacher at Resurrection Church 
on the second Sunday evening of Jan- 
uary, Major Busse, Lutheran chaplain 
with the United States Army. Many 
Lutheran boys from the United States 
were with us over the Christmas holi- 
days and were entertained in the homes 
of the congregation. 


The Community Sunday School, 
sponsored by the Lutheran, Anglican, 
Baptist and United Church of Canada 
churches at Edgewood is meeting with 
much success. It now reports an enroll- 
ment of 110, and has 80 present every 
Sunday. During the month of January 
Pastor Conrad had charge of the 
school, the superintendent being se- 
riously ill. It is filling a real need in 
the lives of the children in this new 
area of the city. 


St. Paul’s Church at Bridgewater, 
the Rev. C. H. Whitteker pastor, re- 
ports a very successful year. The new 
members received during the year 
brings the total membership to 619. 
Seventy-one boys from the congrega- 
tion are in the armed services of their 
country, and of this number 35 are 
overseas. At the annual meeting of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, the schol- 
arship, which is donated annually by 
Mrs. L. H. Hall, was again given to a 
student in India attending the univer- 
sity. 


St. Matthew’s Church at Rose Bay 
also reports a most successful year. All 
organizations showed substantial credit 
balances in the treasury. Two young 
men who left to join the R. C. A. F. 
were confirmed in the church before 
their departure. 

The male quartet at Resurrection 
Church has now come to full strength 
again, and has been singing numbers at 
the church services. At the February 
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WCHVES nation 4 heal 


... ™ hel a deed” 


—Tennyson 


Who can count the armies of Free- 
dom the Marseillaise set marching... 
or measure the wealth of patriotism 
Francis Scott Key has engendered with 
our own national anthem ? 


Wherever you find the love of inspir- 
ing music and fine organ tone, there, 
too, you will find appreciation of Moller 
—a name associatedwith the finest organs 
for sixty-seven years. Although now in 
war work, when peace comes, the Moller 
craftsmen will be building instruments 
again —instruments our tone labora- 
tories are ever striving to make more 
magnificent. 


OMOMER 


THE ARTIST OF ORGANS -THE ORGAN OF ARTISTS 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND. 
e 
Choiré 


Pulpit GOWN bh) 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, ML 


Only $25 to $35 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for Information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
: 308!/, E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


THE REV.KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
\DEA CONCEIVED BY 
i] 


meeting of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, a Life Membership was presented 
to Mrs. Ida DeMfone, who has been a 
member of the society for a long time. 

Slow progress is being made with re- 
gard to the introduction of religious 
education in the public schools. With 
the exception of one of the denomina- 
tions, all are agreed on the urgent 
necessity of some form of religious 
training. During the past year a system 
of Bible readings has been arranged by 
the committee, and this has been intro- 
duced in the schools throughout the 
province, with the approval of the De- 
partment of Education. A committee 
representing all churches is now at 
work on a series of worship services. 
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A NEW BOOK 


by Leander M. Zimmerman 


The Preacher's Doorknob 


A delightful, a charming little book, filled 
with whimsical humor and kindly sympathy, 
it presents the drama of life as a minister 
sees it. 

3 A well-written book, including a short 
biography of the author. 
Cloth 35¢ each — Three for $1.00. 


Prayers For All People — 
Jor All Occasions 


Boards. 16 mo. Price, 35 cents a copy; in 
lots of 3 copies, $1.00, postpaid. 

A choice collection of brief original pray- 
ers of particular interest to adults. A total 
of 120 half-minute prayers are grouped under 
fourteen general subjects. 


Order From 
The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 


W. S. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor 


“We believe the Bible and preach the Gospel” 


THE CHURCH OF FAITH IN THE LAND 
OF SUNSHINE 


ee SCHOOL . 

WORSH 11:00 
BIBLE READING A spcad aw T: e P. M. 
LUTHER LEAGU 7:00 P. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 


HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 


Catalogue Free on Request. 
The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


te and SHBIS TIAN 


Beautiful flags in all sizes for 
Churches, Sunday Schools, Lodges, 
etc. Available in grosgrain rayon, 
taffeta, or bunting. Tear out this 
ad and write for our free catalogue 
and direct factory prices. 


SERVICE FLAGS 


Honor your members with the armed 
forces—display a beautiful service flag 
with one star for each person in service,, 
f== A’k for free catalogue. Write today. ~ 


<The 
PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 
STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. J. 


Tas GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 
~ MEMORIALS JN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS 4 DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


Louis A. Wilke Honored 


Tue Sunday school of Grace Church, 
Tonawanda, N. Y., the Rev. Herman B. 
Miller pastor, rewarded fifty-two mem- 
bers for perfect attendance at a recent 
Sunday service. But the outstanding 
member receiving the highest honor 
was the superintendent, Mr. Louis A. 
Wilke, who had a perfect record for 
thirty-seven years. An eighteen-year 
numeral was sent to Corporal Donald 
Graf at Camp Carson, Colo. Mr. Nor- 
man Rian, music director of the Ton- 
awanda Public Schools, delivered the 
address and presented the pins. 

The Ferris family, consisting of the 
parents and two children, have the 
honor of being the only family in the 
school with a perfect record. 

A foreign mission day service was 
held Sunday morning, February 14, 
during the school session, to commem- 
orate the bicentennial of the Lutheran 
mission work in British Guiana, South 
America. The school’s missionary ob- 
jective for 1943 will be the Chateau 
Margoyt congregation in British Guiana. 


Fourteen Hours at 
Missioning 
(Continued from page 6) 


addressed me: “May I speak to, your 
friend?” I told him, wearily, to say 
anything he wanted to say. Whereupon 
he took off his cap, drew himself up 
smartly to his full five feet four inches, 
and solemnly delivered a formal ad- 
dress of welcome to Pastor Rohlfing! 
He wished Pastor Rohlfing success and 
happiness, and regretted that he had to 
leave Mrs. Rohlfing in The States. 
That snapped us out of our stupor, 
so we could do no less than climb to 
our feet and with genuine warmth 
shake the hand of our courteous, new- 
found colored friend. We did appre- 
ciate it. Where else, in all the world, 
would such a thing have happened? 
British Guiana is unpredictable. 


Our Second Service 


The hour or more train ride gave us 
our second wind, so when the train 
finally staggered in to Triumph, where 
Catechist Singh lives, we were ready 
for another go at the devil, the world, 
and our own flesh. After a brief visit 
and refreshment with the Singh house- 
hold we went tramping around the vil- 
lage to scout for a piece of land which 
might be bought as the site for our in- 
cipient congregation there, which Cate- 
chist Singh is earnestly trying to create. 
But there is nothing definite yet. 

Just before sundown we again 
climbed on our bicycles and rode a mile 


toward Georgetown to LeRessouvenir, 
the location of our St. Andrew congre- 
gation of twenty-six confirmed mem- 
bers. But no church—not yet. The es- 
tate manager has not yet given us the 
land upon which to build our little 
chapel. So this service of welcome to 
Pastor Rohlfing and the Holy Com- 
munion were held in the big house of 
the village, in the “drawing room.” The 
wife and son of the family are mem- 
bers of the congregation; the father - 
still a Hindu. 

We finished up here about 8.45, sae 
then set out on our last lap, eight miles 
in the dark by cycle. But it was a more 
or less concrete road this time, with a 
good wind at our backs. So it wasn’t 
bad. We made it. Oh no, of course we 
weren’t tired. Just as fresh as two 
daisies. We had been gone from 7.30 
A. M. to 9.30 P. M., had had three and 
a half hours of services, met and “hand- 
shook” innumerable people, ridden our 
cycles sixteen miles, partly over muddy 
road into the wind, gotten thoroughly 
wet and muddy, and had not had a 
square meal in the meantime. Yes, 
Pastor Rohlfing was indeed broken in! 
But he came through in fine fashion. 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. Andrew Engeset 


entered into life February 10 at Seattle, Wash. 
He was born December 18, 1869, in Mt. Horeb, 
Wisconsin. 

Pastor Engeset was the first graduate of the 
Pacific Theological Seminary at Seattle, and 
was ordained to the gospel ministry at the 
meeting of the Pacific Synod in The Dalles, 
Oregon, June 30, 1916. 

He was called to the pastorate of Holy Trinity 
Church, Yakima, Wash., by the Board of Home 
Missions of the General Council and, following 
his ordination, took charge of the congregation. 

He served this parish until June 20, 1920, 
when he accepted a call to the Church of the 
Redeemer in Vancouver, British Columbia. 
During the four and a half years of his min+ 
istry in this city, Pastor Engeset added to the 
church a goodly number of pee peoples? many 
of whom have become active leaders the 
work of the Church in Canada and in the 
United States. 

January 14, 1925, he became pastor of Re- 
deemer Church, Portland, Ore., and also as- 
sumed pastoral care of Zion Church, Camas, 
Wash., serving both congregations until June 1, 
1930, when he relinquished the care of Re- 
deemer Church, Portland, and devoted his en- 
tire time to the Camas congregation until July 
1, 1936. 

During the years of his active ministry, Pas- 
tor Engeset served the Church loyally and faith- 
fully. Offices and committee eppor eens of 
both synod and conferences he filled with 
earnestness and diligence. 

He is survived by his wife, Helen, and son, 
Eric Dewey; three grandsons, David Engeset, 


Donald Drake, and Ronald Marquard; an: two 
reeked Mrs. Emma Haugen and Mrs. Sina 
esme 


A funeral service was held February Tidy 
the University Church, Seattle, the Rev. L. H. 
Steinhoff pastor, following which the remains 
were taken to Portland for interment. A sec- 
ond service was held in St. James Church in 
charge of the Rev. W. E. Brinkman, pastor, as- 
sisted by President J. L. Sawyer of the Pacific 

od and Frank S. Beistel, D.D. Burial took 
ace in Riverview Cemetery. 
W. E. Brinkman. 


Mrs. James P. Reese 


died yy her home in Lutherville, Md., February 
19. The granddaughter of the Rev. Dr. John 
G. Morris, she was from her birth surrounded 
with the influences of the Lutheran Church. 
From childhood she was a member of the Mis- 
sionary Society; and for thirty years she was 
secretary and president of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Maryland Synod. She 
also served on the general board of the Women’s 


The Lutheran 


Missionary Society of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

Mrs. Reese is survived by three daughters: 
Miss Louise M. Reese, Mrs. George F. Needham 
and Mrs. Frederick Paxson; and a son, Dr. J. 
Morris Reese; all of Lutherville. 

The funeral service was conducted at her 
home February 22 by the Rev. Frederick Friday 
of the Philadelphia Theological Seminary, the 
Rev. Charles Corbett of Thurmont, Md., and 
the Rev. Henry R. Spangler of St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church, Lutherville. Interment took 
place in the family lot in Greenmount Ceme- 
tery, Baltimore. L. M. Reese. 


J. M. Reimensnyder, D.D. 


died at his home in Milton, Pa., February 25, 
aged ninety-six years. In his death Milton lost 
one of its foremost citizens of the past century. 
He had been in ill health since last Thanks- 
giving. 

Funeral services were held Sunday afternoon 
in Trinity Church, which he had served for 
fifty years until he became pastor emeritus at 
the age of ninety 
in 1937. The Rev. 
Paul H. Smith, 
pastor of the 
church, was in 
charge, and was 
assisted by the 
Rev. lair R. 
James and a rep- 
resentative from 
the Central 
Pennsylvania 
Synod. Interment 
took place in 
Harmony Ceme- 
tery. The body 
lay in state at 
the church from 
two to three 
o’clock Sunday 
afternoon. 

John Milton 
Reimensnyder 
was born Jan- 
uary 5, 1847, at 
Smithsburg, 


J. M. Reimensnyder, D.D. 


third son in_a family of five sons and_three 
daughters. His father, the Rev. John Junius 
Reimensnyder, and his mother, Susan Bryan 
Reimensnyder, both came from families with 
long records of service in the field of religion 
and education. The Reimensnyder family came 
to Milton from Virginia in 1851. 

While Dr. Reimensnyder’s father was serving 
as pastor of Trinity Church, Milton (1851-54), 
the son, John Milton, was confirmed in this 
church, which he later served as pastor. His 
family moved to Northumberland, Pa., in 1864. 
In 1865 the family moved to Sunbury, the 
father having retired permanently from the 
ministry on account of a throat ailment, and 
became the first county superintendent of 
schools. 

John Milton Reimensnyder entered Gettys- 
burg College and was graduated with honors in 
1870. He then studied theology, passing the 
best examination in his class, and was ordained 
to the gospel ministry in June 1871, by the 
Susquehanna Synod of Central Pennsylvania. 

His first charge was at Espy, Pa. (1872-75). 
Here he married Clementine C. Creveling, a 
marriage which was broken by death after sixty 
years in September 1934. Of this union there 
were five children: Anna Cornelia, Luther Mil- 
ton, Mary Virginia, Thomas Creveling, and 
Florence I., the first two of whom predeceased 
their father. 

In 1875 Dr. Reimensnyder removed to Lewis- 
town, Pa., where he served his second charge 
for twelve years. In 1887 he moved to Milton, 
his old home, to begin a half century of service 
at Trinity Church, one of the oldest and largest 
congregations of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod. 

During his sixty-five years in the active min- 
istry, Dr. Reimensnyder occupied many impor- 
tant posts in the religious field. He was pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania State Sabbath School 
Association, founder and editor of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Sunday School periodical, chairman 
of the Sunday School Committee of the General 
Synod, president of the Susquehanna Synod, 
and for nearly half a century chairman of the 
Examining Committee for the admission of 
young men to the Lutheran ministry. He was 
the founder and organizer of the young peo- 
ple’s organization in 1875, which has spread 
throughout the world, and had a prominent 

art in the formation of the present Luther 

eague of America. He was a director of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg 
for fourteen years. 

He was a speaker of note, a prominent lec- 
turer, and the author of many religious writ- 
ings. He had a remarkable memory: as a boy 
he memorized 1,550 verses of the Bible selected 
by his mother, and these he found useful 
his pastoral work during his entire life. 

Illustrating the magnitude of his work in the 
church was the fact that he officiated at 661 
weddings, 1,500 funerals, preached more than 
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12,193 sermons, made more than 30,000 pastoral 
visits, and received 2,645 members into the 
church. Despite his constant occupation with 
church affairs, Dr. Reimensnyder found time to 
mingle with the people of the locality in which 
he lived and to follow his outdoor pursuits in 
the way of farming until he reached the age 
of seventy. 


John Gottfried Reinartz, D.D. 


a retired minister of the Pittsburgh Synod 
whose entire ministry of*forty-four years was 
spent in St. John’s Church, East Liverpool, 
Ohio, departed this life February 13. He was 
the nephew of John Huppertz, the first Lu- 
theran missionary to Borneo, who with his small 
bors was martyred by the head-hunting Dajak 
ribe. 

John Gottfried Reinartz was born in Hilfarth, 
Germany, May 16, 1860. It was in Germany 
that he received his early education, attending 
a preliminary school in Orsoy, and later the 
Gymnasium at Dusseldorf. In 1880 he came to 
this country at the insistence of his maternal 
aunt, Sister Elizabeth Huppertz. She was one 
of the first of four Protestant deaconesses to 
come to this country. With Dr. William A. 
Passavant she founded the first Protestant gen- 
eral hospital in America. 

Dr. Reinartz attended Thiel College, Green- 
ville, Pa., and then entered the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary at Philadelphia, Pa., and was 
graduated in 1886. That same year he was or- 
dained by the Pittsburgh Synod (General Coun- 
cil) to the gospel ministry, having been called 
to serve St. John’s Church, East Liverpool, Ohio. 

In 1887 he was united in marriage with Sara 
Julia Eppling, a teacher at the Lutheran Or- 
phans’ Home, Zelienople, Pa. To this marriage 
seven children were born, all_of whom survive. 
Mrs. Reinartz preceded Dr. Reinartz in death, 
having passed away in December 1938. 

Dr. Reinartz’s life and ministry were char- 
acterized by devotion to the Christ whose gos- 
pel he fervently preached. His forty-four years 
of ministry to one congregation is a record of 
fidelity as preacher, teacher and pastor. During 
his years at East Liverpool the present church 
and parsonage were built. The abilities of Dr. 
Reinartz were respected not only by his con- 
gregation but by the city as well. During his 
pastorate in East Liverpool he was vitally in- 
terested in all programs of civic betterment. He 
was especially interested in the Y. M. C. A. and 
the City Hospital. For fifteen years he served 
as a member of the East Liverpool School 
Board and it was during his term as president 
of the Board of Education that the present high 
school was built. On several occasions he was 
called upon to arbitrate labor disputes. For 
many years Dr. Reinartz served as a member 
of the Board of Trustees of Thiel College, 
Greenville, Pa. In 1922 Thiel College conferred 
on him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. Prob- 
ably no general church service engaged his 
interest as fully as his membership on the 
Board of Directors of the Orphans’ Home at 
Zelienople, Pa. 

Dr. Reinartz continued as pastor of the East 
Liverpool Parish until 1930, when he was 
elected pastor emeritus and his youngest son, 
F. Epplihg Reinartz, D.D., Secretary of Promo- 
tion in the United Lutheran Church, was elected 
to succeed his father as pastor of the congrega- 
tion. Dr. and Mrs. Reinartz took up their res- 
idence in Middletown, Ohio. 

The record of his children reflects the educa- 
tional, spiritual> and cultural qualities of the 
home. His children who survive him are: Leo 
F. Reinartz, manager of the Middletown-Ham- 
ilton Division of the American Rolling Mill 
Company; Brig.-Gen. Eugene G. Reinartz, 
Commandant of the School of Aviation Med- 
icine, Randolph Field, Texas; P. M. Reinartz, 
who was until the outbreak of war director of 
Armco International at Cologne, Germany, and 
is now a member of the Iron and Steel Division 
of the War Production Board at Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. Paul V. Reinartz, assistant medical di- 
rector of the Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J.; C. H. Reinartz, met- 
allurgist of the Ashland Works of the American 
Rolling Mill Company, Ashland, Ky.; F. Eppling 
Reinartz, D.D., Secretary for Promotion of the 
United Lutheran Church in America; Mrs. 


‘Elwood Denton, wife of Ensign Elwood Denton 


of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Services were held in Bethlehem Church, 
Middletown, Ohio, February 15, and were con- 
ducted by the pastor, H. G. Schmidt, D.D., who 
preached the funeral sermon. The obituary was 
read by the Rev. John F. Kindsvatter, pastor 
of St. John’s, East Liverpool, who represented 
and spoke for the East Liverpool congregation 
and the Pittsburgh Synod. The six sons of Dr. 
Reinartz served as pallbearers. The body was 
laid to rest in Woodside Cemetery, Middletown. 
The Service of Interment was conducted by Dr. 
H. G. Schmidt assisted by Dr. F. Eppling 
Reinartz. John F. Kindsvatter. 


CHOIR CAPS 


Emmanuel Church, Souderton, Pa., has thirty 
black choir caps in good condition that are not 
in use. The pastor of the congregation, William 
R. Seaman, S.T.D., would like to offer these to 


DOES YOUR COPY 
ARRIVE LATE ?— 


If so, please be assured that we 
are still printing on regular sched- 
ule. However, wartime transpor- 
tation is subject to frequent and 
unforeseen delays. Late delivery 
of “The Lutheran” means that 
your area has been thus affected. 
Insofar as possible, we shall con- 
tinue to strive to overcome delays. 

Occasionally copies for sale at 
the church may reach you late. 
If so, do not return them, but try 
to sell them the following Sun- 
day. Wartime conditions require 
your co-operation in this way. 


THANK YOU! 


| BetterDuy 


USWAR BONDS: 


In Norway the ministers’ sala- 
ries are controlled by quisling’s De- 
partment of Church and Education. 
Most of the clergymen have re- 
fused to accept their salaries and 
so the pulpits are mostly empty 


and the pastors are hard pressed 
to obtain even a meager livelihood. 
Their old parishoners are forbidden 
to help them. 

Make certain to keep your own 
freedom of worship here in Amer- 
ica by keeping dictators from our 
shores. 

Work hard to win the war and 
buy War Bonds to the limit of your 
ability. 


WSS 7411 U.S. Treasury Dept. 


WANTED 


Position as Organist and Choir Director with 
secretarial work.—Address: A. J » c/o THE 
LuTHERAN, 13th and Spruce Sts., Phila., Pa. 


some mission congregation if they can be used. 
Address Dr. Seaman at 75 W. Broad Street, 


Souderton, Pa. 
MARRIED 


Culler-Huntsinger. The marriage of Miss 
Miriam S. Huntsinger, daughter of Mrs. Anna 
and the late Rev. Walter J. Huntsinger from 
Marietta, Pa., and John Rutledge Culler of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., took place in Zion Lutheran 
Church, Marietta, February 6. 

Mrs. Culler attended Lenoir Rhyne College 
and was graduated from the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in Philadelphia. She was engaged in pri- 
vate nursing in New York City. Mr. Culler is 
a graduate of Wittenberg College and Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. He is an architect in 
Pittsburgh. They are residing in Warren, Ohio. 


Bealer-Berner. The Rev. Luther Bealer, pas- 
tor of St. James Church, Lebanon, Pa., and Miss 
Louise Berner of Chester, Pa., were married 
Sunday evening, February 21, in Pastor Bealer’s 
home church, Emmanuel, Pottstown, Pa., by the 
Rev. Luther A. Krouse. 
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FAT 


Next to the BIBLE 


THE COMMON SERVICE BOOK 


should be the most helpful manual in the life of our church and its members. Always 


a suitable gift, especially for members of the Confirmation Class. 


Editions Available 


SMALL WORD 


No. 510 The Standard Edition, black 
intergrained. Cloth $1.00 
No. 511 Engadine Levant Leather, 
limp, round corners, red under gold 
edges $2.25 
No. 512 Pebbled Calf Leather, limp, 
round corners, red under gold oes 


No. 513 Full Morocco, limp, round 
corners, red under gold edges.... $3.50 


No. 514 Full Morocco, two volumes 
with slip covers, limp, round cor- 
ners, red under gold edges $4.50 


No. 515 White Imitation Leather, gilt 

edges, Bride’s Edition $2.50 
INDIA 

No. 571 Persian Morocco, semi-fiexible, 

round corners, red under gold ar 


No. 575 White Kid, moire, silk lining, 
gold roll and edges. Bride’s Edition. 
$12.00 

LARGE WORD 


No. 520 Intergrain black cloth, plain 
edges $1.25 


No. 521 Pew Edition, brown Keratol. 
$1.35 


No. 522 Black Leather, limp, round 
corners, red under gold edges.. $2.50 
No. 523 American Morocco, limp, round 
corners, red under gold edges.. $3.00 
No. 524 Persian Morocco, limp, round 
corners, gold roll $3.75 
No. 525 Persian Morocco, divinity cir- 
cuit, leather lined, red under aM 


No. 590 MISSION EDITION. Dark 
Green Cloth, plain edges, printed on 
book paper $1.25 

No. 591 Blue or Red Grained Fabri- 
koid, plain edges $2.00 

No. 592 Morocco Grained (Keratol) 
Binding, limp, red under gold ri 


No. 593 French Morocco, limp, round 
corners, red under gold edges.... $5.00 


No. 594 Persian Morocco, semi-flexible, 
round corners, gold roll, red under 
gold edges 

No. 595 RED Turkey Morocco, semi- 
flexible, gold roll, red under gold 
edges $10.00 


For the 
HOME 


As a 
GIFT 


For the 
PEW 


For the 
ALTAR 


For the 
BRIDE 


For home use select Music Edition No. 591 or one of the 
leather bindings, No. 592, No. 593 or No. 594. Where an 
edition with words only is preferred, the Large Word Edition 
is suggested—one of the leather bindings — No. 522, No. 
523, No. 524 or No. 525. 


A wide choice in gift bindings is offered in the Small Word, 
Large Word and Music Editions. In selecting the Common 


Service Book as a gift the particular use to which it is to be © 


put should be considered. 


THE NEWLY CONFIRMED and young people generally are 
best served by presenting them with one of the small word 
or large word leather bindings. Girls generally prefer the 
Small Word Edition as these can be carried conveniently in 
hand or handbag—No. 511, No. 523 or No. 524. 


The Small Word India Paper Edition, No. 571, is a favorite 
on account of its light weight and small bulk. Boys are inter- 
ested in these same Small Word Edition bindings or the 
Large Word Edition bindings—No. 522, No. 523 or No. 524. 


© 


Where the music edition is wanted, the No. 591 is the most 
popular. No. 592 is the best suited for choir use. In event 
the Large Word Edition is wanted, No. 520 or No. 521 
would be satisfactory. In some instances the No. 510 Small 
Word Edition is selected for pew use. 


For the Altar the best Music Edition bindings should be se- 
lected—No. 594—Black Leather, or No. 595—Red Leather; 
otherwise Large Word Edition No. 525—Black Leather, or 
No. 526—Red Leather. Most satisfactory is the ALTAR 
SERVICE BOOK (information on request). 


The Pastor has most use for one of the music or large word 
edition bindings. The nature of its use suggests one of the 
better bindings—Music Edition No. 594 or Large Word Edi- 
tion No. 525. 


For the bride to carry a service book is coming to be quite 
the thing and a very good custom at that. 


Two bindings are available—one at an attractive price— 
No. 515 — and a Deluxe binding of the Small Word India 
Paper Edition—No. 575. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Chicago 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 


Columbia 


Pittsburgh 


The Lutheran 


